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Notes. 
DINNER CUSTOMS! THE SONG OF THE BRODERERS 
COMPANY. 


When I recently communicated to you the ac- 
count of the Clifford’s Inn Dinner Custom (2S, 


i. p. 79.), it occurred to me how interesting a col- | 


lection of such customs, graces, &c., still existing 
in our Inns of Court, Colleges, Grammar Schools, 
and Livery Companies, as well as municipal cor- 
porations, might prove: my attention has been 
again drawn to the subject by the remarks of 
Y.B. N.J., in his article on “ Grammar Schools 
and their Traditions” (2™¢ S. i. p.145.), in which 
he somewhat suggests the idea, and points out 
your own columns as their safest asylum for pos- 
terity. I am induced, therefore, to renew the 
subject ; and to submit the following song, which 
I recently heard sung at a Court dinner of the 
Broderers’ (Embroiderers’) Company. The legend 
in the Company is, that an estate was inherited, 
and would be forfeited if the song, which is styled 
“The Broderers’ Song,” is not sung or said by 
the master of the Company at every Court dinner. 
It appears that this custom has now prevailed in 
the Company for above 100 years, and has always 
been punctually observed; although the estate 
said to depend upon it is now only mythical, if 
indeed it has ever been otherwise. ‘The song, 
which is in antique MSS., is handed with much 
formality by the clerk of the Company to the 
master, who introduces it immediately after the 
usual toasts: the whole company present joining 
in chorus. 
“ THE BRODERERS’ SONG. 
“ Air. ‘Tow happy could I be with either.’ 
“ Come give us your plain dealing fellows, 
Who never from honesty shrink ; 
Not thinking of all they should tell us, 
But telling us all that they think. 
Fol de rol, &e. 
“ Truth from man flows like wine from a bottle, 
His free-spoken heart’s a full cup; 
But when truth sticks halfway in the throttle, 
Man’s worse than a bottle cork’d up. 
Fol de rol, &e. 
“ Complaisance is a gingerbread creature, 
Used for show, like a watch by each spark ; 
But truth is a golden repeater, 
That sets a man right in the dark. 
Fol de rol, &c. 
“ Tlalf nods, shrugs, and winks are deceivers, 
rhe cunning man’s art to seem wise ; 
But trust me, plain dealers will ever 
Such paltry practice despise. 
Fol de rol, &c.” 

The sentiments embodied in the song are supe- 
rior to its versification, although there is a quaint 
oddity about the whole thing which gives a raci- 
ness to it; and of this there can be little doubt, 


| 
| that such sentiments so persistently uttered before 
the worshipful Company of Broderers for more 
than one hundred years, are likely in no little 
‘degree to have tended to the truth, honesty, and 
plain dealing of its members. 
Mippte Tenure Gare. 


MUTILATED EXCHEQUER RECORDS. 


In the year 1840, it was my lot to examine 
several large sacks filled with the remnants and 
fragments of the Exchequer documents so wan- 
tonly and ignorantly destroyed by order of the 
government. They consisted chiefly of — 

1. Original Warrants, from the reign of Henry VI. to 
the reign of George III., inclusive. . 

2. Rolls of the Wages and Diet of the Band of Gen- 
tlemen Pensioners, during part of the same period, 

3. Notes or Docquets of Receipts from Fee-farm Lands, 
Collectors of Subsidies, &c.; entered on narrow slips of 
parchment. 

4. Indentures for Receipts of Exchequer Measures and 
Weights, &c. 

5. Ushers’ Rolls of Expenses for the Conveyance of 
Writs. 

6. Orders for Payment of Annuities out of the Sinking 
Fund, Excise, on Army Debentures, &c. 

7. Certificates and Receipts for Payment of Money for 
the Apprehension of Felons. 


The whole of these (with the exception of 
No. 3.) were cut into pieces, most of which were 
not larger than the palm of the hand. The War- 
rants (to judge from some handfuls of them 
pulled out of the sacks at hazard,) were of con- 
siderable interest; but, unfortunately, not one 
could be found entire. Among those examined 


were the following : 

Henry VI. Grant to the Hospital of St. Giles’s near 
the Tower, a‘ 6. [ l 428). 

——_—- Grant to the Convent of Friars Preachers 
at Cambridge. 

EvizaABeTu. Warrant for the Payment of Money to 
Thomas Leighton, Captain of the Isle of Guernsey, for 
the Fortifications there, a°. r. 17. [1575 

— Grant to Lady Lennox, widow of 
Charles, Earl of Lennox, of a Pension of 300/. per annum 
for the Maintenance of her daughter, a®. r. 20. [1578] 

James I. Warrant for the Erection of the Tomb of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, by Cornelius Cure, Master-mason, 
in Westminster Abbey, for which he was to receive 
825/. 10s., exclusive of materials, a°, r. 4. [1606] 
Warrant for the Erection of the 
Queen Elizabeth, in Westminster Abbey. 

——— Warrant for the Erection of a Tomb to his 
daughter in Westminster Abbey; to be made by Maxi- 
milian Poutrayne. 

[Neither Cure nor Poutrayne are mentioned 
~ Walpole. ] 

Cuarces I. Grant of a Pension of 2007. to Sir Anthony 
Vandyke; and the sum of 6032. for [pictures?] sold to 
the King. 


Tomb of 


by 


From the above specimens, the value of the 
mass may be judged of, before the documents 
were so barbarously mutilated and sold as waste 
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parchment. At the same time, I suppose it pro- 
bable that enrolments of these warrants may exist 
in some form or other in the Tower or Rolls 
Office. [Me 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF MACAULAY, 


Explanation of King James's “ Declaration.” — 


“ The True and Genuine Explanation of One King Jumes’s 
Declaration. 
“J, R. 

“ Whereas, by misrepresentation 
(Of which Our self was the occasion) 
We lost our Royal Reputation, 
And much against Our Expectation, 
Laid the most Tragical Foundation 
Of vacant Throne and Abdication : 
After mature Deliberation 
We now resolve to sham the Nation 
Into another Restauration ; 
Promising, in our wonted Fashion, 
Without the least Equivocation, 
‘To make an ample Reparation. 
And for Our Reinauguration 
We chuse to owe the Obligation 
To Our kind Subjects Inclination : 
For whom we always shew’d a Passion. 
And when again they take occasion 
To want a King of Our persuasion, 
We'll soon appear to take Our Station 
With the ensuing Declaration. 
All shall be safe from Rope and Fire, 
Or never more believe in J. R. 

“J. R. 

“ When we reflect what Desolation 
Our Absence causes to the Nation, 
We would not hold Our self « xem pl d 
From any thing to be Attempted, 
Whereby Our Subjects, well Beguiled, 
May to Our Yoke be reconcil'd. 
Be all Assur’d, both Whigg and Tory, ) 
If for past Faults you can be sorry, > 
You ne’er shall know what we'll do for you.) 
For "tis Our noble Resolution 
To do more for your Constitution, 
Than e’re we'll put in execution. j 
‘Tho some before us make a pother, ? 
England had never such another, - 
No, not Our own Renown’d Dear Brother. 5 
We have it set before Our Ey es, 
That Our main Interest wholly lies 
In managing with such Disguise 
As leaves no room for Jealousies. 





“ And to en ourage Foes and Friends 
With Hearts and Hands to serve Our Ends; 
We he reby Publish and Declare 
(And this we do because We Dare) 
Phat to evince we are not sullen 
We'll bury all past Faults in Woollen ; 
By which you may perceive We draw 
Our wise Resolves from Statute-Law ; 
And therefore by this Declaration 
We promise Pardon to the Nation, 
Excepting only whom We please, 
Whether they be on Land or Seas, 


‘And farther Bloodshed to prevent, 
We here declare Our self content 


| 
| 


To heap as large Rewards on all 
That help to bring us to Whitehall, 
As ever did Our Brother Dear 

At his Return on Cavalier : 

Or We to Our immortal Glory, 
Conferr’d on non-resisting Tory. 

“ Then be assur’d the first fair Weather 
We'll call a Parliament together 
(Chuse right or wrong no matter whether) 
Where with united Inclination 
We'll bring the Interest of the Nation 
Under our own Adjudication : 

With their Concurrence we’il redress 
What We Our self think Grievances, 
And shall be firm as Words can make it 
And if We promise, what can shake it? 

*“ As for the Church, We'll still Defend it, 
Or if you please, the Pope shall mend it: 
Your Chappels, Colleges, and Schools 
Shall be supply’d with your own Fools: 
But if We live another Summer 
We'll then relieve them from St. Omer. 

“ Next for a Liberty of Conscience, 
With which We bit the Nation long since, 
We'll settle it as firm and steady, 

Perhaps as that you have already. 
We'll never violate the Test 

Till ’tis Our Roval Interest, 

Or till We think it so at least, 

But there We must consult the Priest. 


“ And as for the Dispensing Power 
(Of Princes Crown the sweetest Flower) 
Phat Parliament shall so explain it 
As We in Peace may still maintain it. 

“If other Acts shall be Presented, 
We'll Pass ’em all, and be contented, 
Let H y, W k, and old C 3 
Draw Bills enough to load three Barges, 
We'll give them thanks and bear their Charges; 
Whether they be for partial Tryal, 

Dull Judges Pride, or Self- Denyal, 
For Royal Mines, or Triennial. 











“Whatever Laws receiv’d their Fashion, 
Under the present Usurpation 
Shall have Our Gracious Confirmation, 
Provided still We see Occasion. 
“Our Brother's Irish Settling Act 
(Which We ’tis true Repeal’d in fact) 
We'll be contented to Restore, 
If you'll provide for Teague before ; 
For you yourselves shall have the glory, 
To re-establish wandring Tory. 
“ But now you have so fair a Bidder, 
*Tis more than time you should consider 
What Fonds are proper to supply Us 
For that, and what your Hearths save by Us; 
Therefore consult your Polyhymne, 
To find another Rhime to Chimny*, 
Or if I bleed the Devil’s in Me. 
And lest a Project in its prime 
Should be destroy’d fur want of time, 
> 
[* These lines remind us of the following couplet in- 
troduced by the authors of Rejected Addresses, by way of 
bravado, in answer to one who alleged that the English 
language contained no rhyme to chimney: 


“ Thick calf, fat foot, and slim knee, 
Mounted on roof and chimney.” } 
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We'll soon refer the whole Amount 
To your Commission of Account. 
Thus having tortur’d our Invention 
To frame a Draught of our Intention, 
By the Advice of H ton, 
Wise Ely, Fenwick, and Tom D 
And of all Ranks some Fifty One, 
Who have adjusted for our coming 

All Gimeracks fit for such a Mumming. 
And ’tis their business to persuade you 
We come to Succour not Invade you. 








’ 


“ But after this we think it nonsence 
(Beside it is against our Conscience) 
To trouble you with a Relation 
Of Tyranny and Violation, 
Or Burthens that oppress the Nation, 
Since you can make the best Construction 
Of what may turn to your Destruction. 


“But since Our Enemies wou’d fright you 
Telling our Debt to France is mighty, 
As positively we assure you, 

As if We were before a Jury, 

That He expects no Compensation 

For helping in Our Restoration, 

But what He gains in Reputation : 

And all must own that know His Story 

How far His Interest stoops to Glory : 

Whose Generosity is such, 

We doubt not He’ll out-do the Dutch. 

We only add that We are come 

By Trumpets sound, and beat of Drum, 

For Our just Titles Vindication, 

And Liberties Corroboration. 

So may We ever find Success, 

As We intend you nothing less 

Than what you owe to old Queen BESS. 
“London: Printed in the Year 1693.” 

No. 37. of the Collection of Proclamations, §c. 
presented to the Chetham Library, Manchester, 
by James O. Halliwell, Esq., F.R.S. 

Brsuiotuecar. CuHeTHaM. 





LORD GEORGE GORDON’S RIOTS. 

“ When I was a lad,” says Rogers (Table Talk, p. 181.), 
“T recollect seeing a whole cartful of young girls, in 
dresses of various colours, on their way to be executed at 
Tyburn. They had been condemned, on one indictment, 
for having been concerned in (that is, perhaps, for having 
been spectators of) the burning of some houses during 
Lord George Gordon’s riots. It was quite horrible.” 

This reminiscence is indeed so “horrible,” that 
we may hope that it is either greatly exaggerated, 
or that Rogers's recollections of his boyish days 
were not very distinct. About seventy rioters, it is 
said, were found guilty, but the number executed 


did not reach one-third of that amount; Lord | 


Stanhope tells us (History of England, vol. vii. 
p- 60.) that, “after full examination of the cases, 
and numerous respites, there were twenty-one 


persons left to undergo the extreme sentence of 


the law.” 

In the Gentleman's Magazine for 1780, only 
two women are named as having been executed, 
viz., Mary Roberts and Charlotte Gardiner (a 


black), who had been “active in pulling down 
the house of a publican.” 

As the persons executed, we are told, were “the 
most active of the rioters,” surely young girls 
could not be included amongst them. Indeed, 
Rogers himself intimates that they might have 
been spectators only of the fires that prevailed. 
May he not have been altogether mistaken in 
supposing them to be criminals? Were not these 
girls attracted, to what always has been, and ever 
will be an attraction, to the mass of the people— 
a public execution? And were not their gay 
dresses considered by them most suitable to what 
is, alas! too generally regarded as a holiday exhi- 
bition ? J. HW. Marxvanp, 





NOTES ON JUNIUS. 

Herewith I send you the titles of a few works 
published on the subject of Junius; none of 
which, I think, appeared in the list in your last 
number * (2™ §. i. 185.). 

Works on the Subject of Junius. 

“The Political Contest being a Continuation of ‘ Ju- 
nius’s Letters,’ from the 6th of July to the Present Time. 
8vo. London. 1769.” 

“ An Address to Junius upon the Subject of his Letter 
to the ‘ Public Advertiser,’ Dec. 19, 1769. 8vo. London. 
1770.” [This work, attributed to Wilkes, was published 
at 6s. ] 

“ An Impartial Answer to the Doctrine delivered in a 
Letter which appeared in the ‘ Public Advertiser,’ under 
the Signature of Junius. By Charles Fearne. 8vo, 
London. 1770.” [Published at 1s. ] 

“ Letters Addressed to the King, the Duke of Grafton, 
the Earls of Chesterfield and Sandwich, Lord Barrington, 
Junius, and the Rev. Mr. Horne, under the Signature of 
P.P.S. London. 1771. 8vo.” 

“An Answer to Junius, showing his imaginary Ideas 
and false Principles, his wrong Positions and random 
Conclusions. 8vo. London, 1771.” [Published at 6s. ] 

“The Trial of John Almon, Bookseller, for selling 


Junius’s Letter to the K—g. London, 1771. 8vo.” 
[Published at 1s.] 
“An Epistle to Junius. By Benjamin Hughes. 4to. 


London. 1774 and 1777 (? 


«“ A Serious Letter to the Public on the late Transac- 


tion between Lord North and the Duke of Gordon. By 
Junius. London. 1778. 8vo.” [This is fictitious. } 
“Letters to Junius. By Sir William Draper. 1812. 


In Defence of the Earl of Granby and General Gansell.” 

“ An Inquiry into the Author of the Letters of Junius. 
To which are added some further Extracts from curious 
MS. Memoirs. London. 1814.” 

“The Claims of Sir Philip Francis refuted: with a 
Supplement to Junius discovered. 1823. 8vo.” 

* An Attempt to Ascertain the Author of Junius. 8vo. 
London. 1817.” 





[* The List given by W. W. J., it must be remem- 


| bered, did not pretend to be a List of all works published 


on the subject of Junius; but simply a Bibliographical 
account of books published with the special object of 
proving who Junius was. We have omitted our corre- 
spondent’s List of Editions, as they have already been 


recorded in “N, & Q.”—Eb. “N, & Q.”] 
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Compare the following with No. 26. in the list 
(2™ §S. i. 186.) — 

“ The Claims of Sir Philip Francis to the Authorship 
of Junius disproved: —1. In a Letter addressed to the 
Rev. M. Davey, M.D., Master of Caius College, pp. 16., 
Thetford, Jan. 23, 1827. 2. In a Letter addressed to 
Sir James Mackintosh. Thetford, Feb. 1827, pp. 16. 
IIf. In a Letter to Godfrey Higgins. Thetford, Feb. 5., 
1827, pp. 16. IV. In a Letter addressed to Uvedale 
Price. Thetford, Feb. 24, 1827, pp. 20. 1827. Printed at 
Thetford for private Distribution among the Friends of the 
Author, Edmund Henry Barker, Esq. Subsequently re- 
printed in a small Volume, with considerable Additions. 
Noticed in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ 1828, and in 
Martin’s ‘ Privately Printed Books,’ Ist edit., p. 243.” 

“ A Letter to an Honourable Brigadier-General, Com- 
mander of His Majesty’s Forces in Canada (London, 1760), 
now first ascribed to Junius. To which is added ‘A 
Refutation of the “ Letter,” &c., by an Officer.’ With 
incidental Notices of Lords Townshend and Sackville, Sir 
Philip Francis, and others. Edited by N. W. Simon. 
London, 1841. 16mo.” 

An Oxtp Paving. 


—EE > 

To the catalogue of writings about Junius, 
given by W. W. J., may be added : 

Ist. The Preface to the Grenville Papers, in 
which the editor (Mr. Smith, librarian at Stowe) 
takes the same view as did Mr. Isaac Newhall, in 
favour of Earl Temple. This essay seems to me 
one of great force and ability. 

2nd. An article in the Quarterly Review, three 
or four years ago (of which I know the author, 
but I do not know that I ought to name him), 
which advocated the claim of Thomas, second 
Lord Lyttelton. 

This article was written with much ingenuity, 
but I believe it has not met with acceptance. It 
was sharply criticised at the time in The Atheneum. 

My own family papers are scanty, and I could 
throw no material light on the question. 

I am obliged to make these references from 
memory. LYTTELTON. 





John Britton concludes the Preface of his 
Authorship of the Letters of Junius elucidaied 
(London, 1848), by observing, that new and con- 
clusive discoveries might be made from sources 
first pointed out in his book : 
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care to inquire about. And if the authorship of Junius 
had been known at the time, or shortly after, the whole 
matter would probably have [been] totally lost sight of 
for more than half a century past. But men love guess- 
ing at a riddle. It is not the value of a fox, but the dif- 
ficulty of the chase, that makes men eager foxhunters.” 

Having had a recent opportunity of transcribing 
this from the original, and regarding it as worthy 
of publicity, I believe that I obtain it effectually 
by communicating it to “ N. & Q.” ARTERUS. 


Dublin. 


Can any of your correspondents tell me from 
what author Junius quotes the following in his 
letter to Woodfall, March 5, 1772 ?— 

“ Quod si quis existimat me aut voluntate esse mutata, 
aut debilitata virtute, aut animo fracto, vehementer errat.” 


I should be glad of a reference where to find it. 

W. M. T. 

[The passage is quoted from Cicero, Ad Quirites post 
Reditum, cap. viii. sect. 19.] 





THE ABBEY OF ST. ALBAN. 


In common, doubtless, with many of your 


| readers, I observed the following notice in The 


Examiner for March 29: 


“ An important county movement will be made in the 


| course of this month for the restoration of St. Alban’s 





“ In the language of sportsmen,” says he, “a new scent | 


is found, and traced through’ various labyrinths — the 
wily fox is unkennelled, and his haunts and habits made 
known to the enterprising hunter.” 


This appears to have occasioned the following 


note by one of our present most reverend pre- | 


lates, who is not better known by his numerous 
writings, than by his accurate perception of diffi- 
cult questions, and his equally profound skill in 
reasoning : 


“ There are many leading articles in the newspapers, | 


and other periodicals of this day, as spirited and as viru- 
lent as Junius, and the authorship of which few know or 


Church. Two objects are in view: to preserve this in- 
teresting monument of antiquity, and to place it in 
such a state as to make it fit to receive a Bishop of St. 
Alban’s.” 

Every antiquary will rejoice at this project, and 
will wish it successful. There are many difficulties 
to be overcome; but in this age of revived church- 
architecture there is no cause for despair. 

St. Alban's is almost the only abbey which re- 
mains in anything like its original grandeur. 
There are plenty of picturesque ruins; but where 
else can we find such scope for renovation? This 
reason is of itself sufficient to plead the cause of 
the old abbey, independently of the historical 
associations which belong to it. It is lamentable 
to see the decay into which so many of our abbeys 
and churches have fallen. St. Alban’s, in spite of 
the unwearied exertions of the excellent rector, is 
in a sad state. 

I cannot help expressing a hope that the restor- 
ation of this noble church will be accomplished, 
and that the restoration will be complete, as at 
Ely Cathedral. J. Vintur WYNeEn. 

1. Portland Terrace, Dalston. 

[A large and influential meeting of the nobility and 
clergy of Hertfordshire was held in the Town Hall, St. 
Alban’s, on the 3rd instant, to consider the best means of 
restoring its ancient abbey, and of investing it with the 
dignity of a cathedral. It was estimated that the total 
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cost of repairing the édifice, so as to have all the practical 
requisites of a cathedral, would be about 18,0002. towards 
which sum nearly 43002. was subscribed at the meeting. 
It is a pleasing and hopeful sign to find so many of the 
gentry and clergy of Hertfordshire treading in the track 
already marked out for them by the labours of Leland, 
Hearne, Dugdale, Camden, and others, who in their day 
and generation inspired the public mind with a zeal for 
the preservation of our ancient ecclesiastical edifices. 
And surely there is no spot more sacred in the annals of 
antiquity, and identified more than any other with the 
primitive Christianity of our country, than the abbey de- 
dicated to St. Alban, the proto-martyr of this island. ] 





fHinor Mates, 


A Model Ecclesiologist and Church Restorer. — 
Cardinal Baronius renewed the old church of 
SS. Nereus, Achilleus, and Domitilla, in 1596 ; 
decorated its walls with frescos, and had the bodies 
of its titular saints translated to the new church. 
Then he put up an inscription, at the south of 
the apse, that embodies the true spirit of church 
restoration : 

“ Presbyter Card. successor quisquis fueris, per me- 
rita horaum martyrum, nihil demito, nihil minuito nec 
mutato: restitutam antiquitatem pie servato: sic te Deus 
martyrum suorum precibus semper adjuvet.” 

Gerbet, in his Esquisse de Rome Chrétienne, 
gives the following, but less correct version of the 
inscription : 

“ Quisquis es futurus Cardinalis successor, 
Obsecro te per gloriam Dei et merita 
Sanctorum martyrum, nil minuito, 

Nil demito, nil mutato, antiquitatem 
Pie restitutam servato, et sic te 
Deus adjuvet per orationes Sanctorum.” 

“ Blessed,” he adds, “is the country where the pre- 
servation of ancient edifices is demanded, not only in the 
name of national glory and the interest of the arts, but 
also in the name of the glory of God, and of the merits of 
the Saints.” 

Cryer. 

Old Week's Preparation for Holy Communion.— 
A new edition of the book, the title of which is 
commonly thus abridged, has been published by 
Mr. Fraser, of Alton; and the authorship, if I 
remember rightly, has been inquired for in “ N. 
& Q.” I cannot supply this, but it may be in- 
teresting to notice two books from which parts of 
it are taken. The editions which I am using are 

tad 
of The Week's Preparation, the 22nd., London, 
1698 ; of Bishop Cosin’s Devotions, London, 1852 ; 
and of Sutton’s Meditations, Oxford, 1838 :-— 

Prep., p. 1. The introductory sentences are from Bishop 
Cosin, p. 24. 

Prep., p. 14. “For this sacrament is a sacrament of 
love,” &c., is from Sutton, ch. ii. p. 8. 

Prep., p. 15. “Consider how great care,” &c., is from 
Sutton, p. 11. 

Prep., p. 20. “The Holy and good rules” is from Bishop 
Cosin, pp. 15. and 18. 
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Prep., p. 23. The first two in the catalogue of sins is 
from Bishop Cosin, p. 12. 

Prep., p. 36. “ Many there are, 
p. 64. 

Prep., p. 37. “If in our earthly,” &c., is from Sutton, 
ch. xv. p. 82. ¢ 

Prep., p. 59. “ Consider that the devil cannot endure,” 
&c., is from Sutton, ch. x. p. 60. 

Prep., p. 59. “ That whereas,” &c., is from Sutton, p. 61. 

Prep. p. 65. “OQ most good,” &c., is from Sutton, 
ch. liv. p. 206. 

Prep., p. 73. “QO most good,” &c., is from Sutton, 
p. 207. 

Again, two of the passages taken from Sutton, 
at pp. 8. 60., are among those which have been 
translated and adopted by him from Pinel. See 
* Pinelli Meditationes de Sanctiss. Euch. Sacram., 
etc., ex Ital. in Lat. com. a Busaco,” in his Opus- 
cula Piarum Meditationum, Duaci, 1606, pp. 181. 
273. ; and compare the Preface to Sutton, p. xii. 

E. M. 


’ &c., is from Sutton, 


Hastings. 


Prcumbents of Syston. —In Nichols’s History 
of Leicestershire, vol. iii. pt. i. p. 455. is an imper- 
fect list of the incumbents of Syston. Allow me 
to supply two omissions, which I am accidentally 
able to do from the registers of the University of 
Oxford : 

“ 1593. 1 Oct. William Wilkinson (no college named) : 
the presentation published and sealed.” 

“1681. Aug. 8. John King, of St. Mary Hall, elected 
Aug. 8, in Convocation. Mr. Vaughan, Alban Hall, 
49 votes; Mr. Thompson, Lincoln College, 74; Mr. King, 
78; King died in 1697.” 

P. B. 


Wooden and Stone Crosses. — 

“We use in cross ways to set up a wooden or stone 
cross, to admonish the travelling man which way he 
must turn when he cometh thither, to direct his journey 
aright.” — Ist Part of the Homily on Alms Deeds. 

May not this quotation be useful in the appeal 
respecting the church furniture of St. Barnabas ? 

M. P. 

Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton Rail- 
way Motto.— The following ingenious motto is 
painted on the carriages of the Oxford, Worcester, 
and Wolverhampton Railway, together with the 
arms of the three towns, whose name it bears : 

“ Persevera, Per severa, Per se vera.” 


Whao is the author of it ? Cin. 





Queries. 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL QUERIES. 

Can you oblige me with the names (not given 
by Lowndes) of the authors of all or any of the 
following works ? 

1. “ Histoire de la Vie de St. Patrice. Paris, 1651. 
12mo.” 
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2. “Dr. [George] Walker's Invisible Champion Foy- 
led. London. 1690. 4to.” 

| By John Mackenzie, chaplain to a regiment at Derry 
during the Siege. } 

3. “ Histoire de la Revolution d’Irelande arrivée sous 
Guillaume II]. Amstl. 1691. 12mo.” 

4. “History and Wars of the Kingdom of Ireland. 
London. 1692. 8vo.” 

5. “ An Answer to a Book intituled ‘ The State of the 
Protestants in Ireland.’ London. 1692. 4to.” 

6. “ Relation de la Compagne d’Irlande, 1691, sous le 
Commandement de M. le Gén. de Gingel. Amstl. 1693. 
8vo.” 

7. “History of the Dependency of Ireland. London. 
1698. *8yvo.” 

8. “Some Account of the Family of the Butlers. Lon- 
don. 1716. 8vo.” 

9. “The Life of St. Patrick. Dublin. 1743. 12mo.” 

10. “ The Life of Betty Ireland, with some Account of 
her Elder Sister Blanch of Britain. London. 1753. 8vo.” 

11. “ Observations upon Lord Orrery’s Remarks on the 
Life and Writings of Dr. Jonathan Swift. London. 1754. 
8vo.” 

12. “A Letter to Deane Swift, Esq., on the Essay upon 


the Life, &c., of Dr. Jonathan Swift. London. 755. 
vo.” 


13. “An Essay on the Ancient and Modern State of 
Ireland. Dublin. 1759. 8vo.” 

14. “The Ancient and Present State of the County of 
Down. Dublin. 1774. 8vo.” (Walter Harris?) 

[ By Charles Smith. ] 

15. “History of the Political Connection between 
England and Ireland, from the Reign of Henry II. to the 
present Time. London. 1780. 4to.” 

{By William Barron, Professor of Logic and Belles 
Lettres in the University of St. Andrews. ] 


16. “A Month’s Tour in North Wales, Dublin, and its 
Environs, with Observations upon their Manners and 
Police, in 1780. London. 1781. 12mo.” 

17. “A Review of some Interesting Periods of Irish 
History. London. 1786. 8vo.” 

18. “ Reflections on the State of Ireland in the Nine- 
teenth Century. London. 1822. 8vo.” 

19. “ Letters upon English Elections, and on the Sitaa- 
tion of Ireland. London. 1827. 8vo.” 

20. “ Sketches in Ireland, descriptive of interesting and 
hitherto unnoticed Districts in the North and South. 
London, 1827. 8vo.” 

ABHBA. 





DECISION OF THE GALLICAN CHURCH UPON THE 
VALIDITY OF ENGLISH ORDERS. 

In a very interesting little work, very recently 
— A Glance behind the Grilles, I find the 
ollowing passage on the subject of the Apostolic 
succession in the Church of England, as viewed 
by the Gallican clergy : 

“ However, it seems, even among themselves, there is 





a great division of opinion on the point; for he went on 
to say, that not long since, the matter was brought under 
ecclesiastical consideration in Paris. A grand Conftrence 
was held on the occasion, and it was decided that all 
accounts of the event should be collected and compared. | 
Accordingly, all the libraries were searched, all opinions 
were canvassed, all authorities were consulted; and on 
an appointed day, the theologians once more assembled, 





the question was discussed, and finally put to the vote, 
when the Ayes and Noes were found to be equal. Here 
was an awkward fix, as brother Jonathan would say: so, 
to save trouble, then, and on subsequent occasions, it 
was thought most prudent to decide against us; and 
from that moment England was denied all participation 
in the Apostolical succession.” —P. 176. 

What other information may be obtained 
respecting this curiously arrived at decision ? 
Perhaps some of your readers of the Gallican 
Church can supply some additional particulars. 
I may mention—as a matter of fact, and not in a 
polemical point of view —that the theologians of 
the Church of Rome differ much upon this ques- 
tion. In a clever controversial work, by the Rev. 
W. Waterworth, S.J., lately published by Burns, 
The Origin and Developments of Anglicanism, the 
writer, arguing against the mission of the English 
clergy, says : 

“T speak not about their character; I ask not about 
their Orders, but I ask about their mission,” &c.— P. 170. 





And in another page : 

“ For these ends they were sent forth as missionaries ; 
but when they apostatized, did this mission last? Orders 
were indeed perpetuated —for the sacramental character 
of the priesthood is indelible—but the mission on which 
they were sent, did that endure? Obviously not.” — 
P. 172. 

I presume the view of such controversialists to 
be, that the Orders of the Church of England are 
irregular, but not invalid; and this distinction 
must apply still more in the case of the Orders of 
the Church of Ireland, where not a doubt has ever 
been thrown upon the fact of the Apostolic suc- 
cession. I shall be glad to be enlightened upon 
these points, strictly as matters of fact. 

WiruiaM Fraser, B.C.L. 

Alton, Staffordshire. 





ACTZZON SURPRISING DIANA. 


Some time since I purchased (receiving a gua- 
rantee of authorship which has since been proved 
to be erroneous) a picture, 25 in. x 21 in., “ Ac- 
twon surprising Diana and her Nymphs.” Diana, 
nude, seated on a bank of greensward by a marble 
fountain, holds at arm’s length, assisted by a 
negress in a striped robe, a white drapery she is 
about to throw over her person. A kneeling 
nymph is drying the limbs of the goddess with a 
white handkerchief. Four other nude nymphs, 
in various attitudes around the font, gaze with 
alarm at the intruder, Actzon, a robust, brown- 
skinned individual, clad in a hunting-shirt of 
skin. He has just drawn aside the crimson 
curtain which closed an archway leading to the 
fountain. His dogs are at his heel, and a tiny 
cur belonging to Diana snarls at their intrusion. 
Trophies of the chase are suspended from the 
arch and trunks of trees, and in the distance is a 
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hilly landscape. There is no artist’s mark that I 
can discover, although it is noticeable, but pro- 
bably is accidental, that the end of the cord sus- 
taining the curtain is thrown into the exact form 
of the initials of John Wynants, «UU. The pic- 
ture is in perfect preservation, and of great 
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beauty ; but a vague remembrance haunts me of | 


having seen the design somewhere. 
your readers recognise it from the description ? 
Has a similar picture been engraved? and if so, 
from what original ? H. 





DRYDEN'S FUNERAL. 


At the risk of presuming to have discovered 
something like a “ mare’s nest,” for I blush to say 
I have not time to keep pace with your wonder- 
ful assemblage of things otherwise forgotten, rare 
or recondite, to be met with in the various pages 


Can any of | 


of your “ N. & Q.”, do allow me to make an ass | 
of myself by submitting the following extract | 


from * the Works of the late ingenious Mr. George 
Farquhar,” 9th edit., published 1760. 
(vol. i. p. 73.) : 


He says 


“T come now from Mr. Dryden’s funeral, where we had | 


an Ode in Horace sung, instead of David’s Psalms; 
whence you may find, that we don’t think a poet worth 
Christian burial. The pomp of the ceremony was a kind 
of rhapsody, and fitter, I think, for Hudibras than him, 
because the cavalcade was mostly burlesque; but he was 
an extraordinary man, and buried after an extraordinary 
fashion: for, I do believe, there was never such another 
burial seen. 

* The oration, indeed, was great and ingenious, worthy 


the subject, and like the author, whose prescriptions can | 


restore the living, and his pen embalm the dead. And 
so much for Mr. Dryden, whose burial was the same with 
his life, variety, and not of a piece. The quality and 
mob, farce and heroicks; the sublime and ridicule mixt 
in a piece—great Cleopatra in a hackney coach.” 

After this Note, I avail myself of the privilege 
of your invaluable miscellany to put Queries, viz. : 

1. Which was the “ Ode in Horace” so sung, 
and who composed the music ? 

2. Is the “great and ingenious oration” still 
extant? And was, or was not, Dr. Garth, who 
(it is asserted) “didn’t write his own ‘ Dispen- 
sary, ” the author of it ? 

Finally, and notwithstanding my presumption, 
I shall feel but too happy if my pen should be the 
humble means of embalming these, to me, interest- 
ing facts in your perennial. 

I may also mention, that the same ingenious 
Mr. George Farquhar, on a “Friday night at 
eleven o'clock,” about or a little before the time 


above mentioned, reports himself to have flown to | 


Spring Gardens, where he says, “ nothing I found 
entertaining but the nightingale,” &c. 


Does the | 


oldest inhabitant in Westminster remember such | 


a thing? 
it to be “noted” in. 


If not, there is only one other place for | 
Equinz Nipvs. | 
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BOYLE LECTURE. 


Can you, or any of your readers, give me infor- 
mation on the following points relating to the 
Boyle Lecture ? — 

Ist. Can a perfect list of the preachers be ob- 
tained ? That in Darling’s Encyc. Bibl. has many 
lacune. 

2nd. What public functionaries appoint the 
preacher ? This would be important as probably 
enabling an inquirer to make researches in the 
proper quarter. 

3rd. Have any long intervals occurred in which 
no preacher has been appointed? And if so, from 
what cause or causes? Darling gives no preacher 
at all from 1807 to 1821, and from this latter date 
no one occurs till 1846-7. 

4th. Is the preacher appointed for one, two, or 
three years? In Darling's list, some appear to 
hold the office even for four years, and many for 
two or three. 

5th. Is any regular notice given of the vacancy 
in the preachership, or of the time and place 
where the lecture is preached ? 

These are not the days when we can afford to 
lose the champions of “the Christian religion 
against infidels.” It concerns us, therefore, to 
know whether champions are appointed ; whether 
they are able ones; and if so, that their achieve- 
ments should be known. 

Besides, the subject has an antiquarian interest ; 
and so is, I hope, not unfit for your pages. 

A Constant READER. 





Minor Queries. 


Italian Manuscript Operas.—I have in my pos- 
session 224 volumes of Italian manuscript operas, 
containing from 1400 to 1500 different works, and 
upwards of 73,000 pages of written matter. 

At the commencement of by far the greater 
part of these operas, there is the name of the 
author; as also by whom the music was written, 
to whom it was dedicated, when, and where 
performed; with the names of the actors and 
actresses, and the parts taken by them in the 
performance, 2 

This collection was made by a distinguished 
Maltese Jesuit, not long since deceased ; and, as I 
am told, embraces all the operas which were 
known in Europe from 1654 to 1822. 

My object in writing this Note is for the 
purpose of asking if any similar collection is 
known to exist in England ? W. W. 

Malta. 

Popular Names of Cattle. —As I am only an 


occasional reader of “ N. & Q.,” I am not aware 
if my Query will be importunate, and a repetition. 
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Does any considerable number of modern lan- 
guages present that variety in the appellations 
given to animals making part of agricultural 
wealth, which the Anglo-Saxon furnishes. To 
give a clear idea of my meaning, consider how the 
sheep and cow with our country people take dif- 
ferent names at different stages of growth; the 
meaning of which (by the way) it would be cu- 
rious to inquire into. Thus, a lamb takes the 
name of hogg, or hog, in the north; and on to the 
Scottish border, at a certain age, young cows are 
queys, or heifers. And I believe the list might be 
enlarged according to the gradations of growth. 
The young Bull is, I think, stirk ; a genuine Saxon 
word, which, like hogg, has passed in rural dis- 
tricts into a surname. The French language fur- 
nishes génisse for the heifer; the German Stier 
for the young bull; but I am not able to enlarge 
the catalogue in foreign languages to the extent I 
desire. VINCENT. 


Polyglott Geographical Dictionary.—It is well 
known that the names of places, &c., differ very 
much in various languages. I write to inquire if 
there is any Polyglott Dictionary of Geography ? 
And if not, whether such a work is not very de- 
sirable? Personally, I have experienced frequent 
and considerable difficulty from not being able to 
trace geographical proper names, a difficulty which 
has often extended to the Latin and Greek, as 
well as modern languages. What Englishman 
would look for Italy in Wiilschland, as the Ger- 
mans call it ? B. H. C. 


“ The Blue Last and Sugar-loaf.’—Can any one 
curious in signs tell me the meaning of the “ Blue 
Last and Sugar-loaf,” the sign of a public-house 
opposite to Apothecaries Hall. G. H. R. 


20. Cross Street, Hatton Garden. 


Tilston or Tylston, Bucks. — Will any reader 
assist me by stating in what parish of Bucking- 
hamshire the following place is to be found? or 
by any mention of —“ Johannes Stratton de 
Tilston (or Tylston) in Comitatu Buckingham, 
anno decimo Henrici Quarti” ? H. C. C. 


Insecure Envelopes. — At the Stafford Assizes 
yesterday the late postmaster of Rugeley was con- 
victed of unlawfully opening a letter. The writer 
of it, Dr. Taylor, professor of chemistry at Guy's 
Hospital, stated that it was very easy to open ad- 
hesive envelopes, and described the method. Wax 
may be picked from all but the thinnest paper, 
and with moderate care the seal may be taken 
off without breaking. I believe modern wax is 
less adhesive than old, tenacity being sacrificed 
to colour. 

Six or seven years ago a perfectly secure en- 
velope was sold, under the title of “ Brown's 
metallic safety.” The security was a metallic 





capsule, which, once closed, could not be opened 
without tearing the paper. It was moderate in 
price (fourpence per dozen), and lighter than 
wax. Where absolute security was required, and 
for letters to be sent to hot climates, it was all 
that was wanted. I do not think the demand was 
remunerative. I have tried to get these envelopes 
in every likely place without success. Can you 
ascertain whether they are still made? H. B.C. 


Stafford, March 15. 


Anonymous Plays. —1. The Widow of Wal- 
ling ford, 8vo, 1775 ; performed in the neighbour- 
hood of Wallingford. 2. The Statute, a Masque. 
Privately performed with applause, 8vo., 1777. 
3. Spring Valley, or the Disguised Lieutehant. 
Privately performed ; printed in the second vo- 
lume of The West Indian; or, Memoirs of Fre- 
deric Charlton, 12mo., 1787. 4. One Bird in the 
Hand worth Two in the Bush. Performed at 
Crewe Hall in Cheshire, Jan. 5, 1803. 5. You 
may Like it, or Let it Alone, an afterpiece acted 
at Seaton Delaval in 1791. 6. My Unele’s Par- 
lour, acted at Folsey Magnus in Cornwall, Dee. 22, 
1807. 7. Alfred, a tragedy, published in a vo- 
lume with poems, at Sheffield in 1789. The au- 
thor is said to have been a mechanic. The play 
was acted at Sheffield. 8. Zapphria, an anony- 
mous tragedy in three acts, 8vo., 1792. 9. Mon- 
talto, a tragedy, acted at Drury Lane in January, 
1821. It was afterwards printed. 10. Dog Days 
in Bond Street, 1 comedy, acted at Bath, Jan. 31, 
1821; also at the Haymarket, London, in August, 
1820. It is said to have been the production of a 
lady, who at the time it was written resided in 
Jamaica. 11. The Glorious Revolution in 1688, a 
play with historical notes, published about 1821 
or 1822. The author’s name was Lee, but I do 
not know anything further regarding him. 

X. (1.) 


Glasgow. 


Newspaper Cuttings, how best mounted. — I am 
desirous of mounting a collection of newspaper 
cuttings. Can any reader of “N. & Q.” inform 
me the best mode of doing so? J. H. K. 


Plunket's “ Light to the Blind.” — In Whitelaw 
and Walsh's History of the City of Dublin, vol. i. 
p- 222., reference is made to Plunket’s Light to 
the Blind, whereby he may see the Dethronement of 
James IT., King of England, with a brief Narrative 
of his War in Ireland, and it is described as “a 
manuscript, in 2 vols. 4to.” Can any one tell me 
where this MS. may be found ? ABHBA, 


Extraordinary “ Liturgy."—Was there any 
technical name for an extruordinary derrovpyia at 
Athens, that for an ordinary being éyxindws ? 

P. J. F. Ganritton, 
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Chesterfield Portraits. —1s anything known at 
the present day of the portraits of the Chesterfield 
family described in the following curious adver- 
tisement, printed in the Mercurius Politicus for 
the week between Nov. 19 and Nov. 26, 1657. 

“Stoln from the Earl of Chesterfield, at his House in 
Great Queen Street, betwixt one and five of the clock in 
the morning, being the 25th day of November, as fol- 
loweth ; 

“The Countess of Northumberland’s picture set round 

with Diamonds. 

The Earl of Chesterfield’s picture set round with Dia- 

monds. 

The young Lady Capel’s picture in a Gold Case. 

Che Lady Anne Stanhope’s picture in a Gold Case. 

A square Silver Box set with long Cornelions, four 

Rings. 

“Give notice of these, or any of these, to Mr. Henry 
‘arter, Upholster, at his house at the Cock, in Great 
(Jueen Street, and they shall have a reasonable reward.” 

G. 

Coal-pits of Durham and Northumberland. — 
Could any of your correspondents refer me to any 
statistics on the possible duration of the Durham 
and Northumberland Coal Mines, other than those 
given by M¢Culloch, in his British Empire, edition 
of 1846? 

Is there any foundation for the assertion of one 
of our “smart men,” and popular lecturers, that 
the coal fields of the north of England would be 
exhausted in 200 years ; or was it a mere assump- 
tion, on which to build a doubtful theory ? 

D. Stevens. 


Columbus, Ohio, U. S., March 10, 1856. 


Anonymous Books: “A Compleat History of 
Europe.” — Who was the author of A Compleat 
History of Europe from the Year 1600 to the Year 
1714. 1705—20., 8vo., 18 vol.? “A copy,” says 
Lowndes, “ is in the British Musgum.” 

Vol. xv. is “inscribed to Rowland Holt, Esq., 
by his most humble and devoted servant, D. J.” 
Was this David Jones? Vol. v. is described as 
“Written by a Gentleman, who kept an exact 
Journal of all ‘Transactions for above these 
Twenty Years.” BreiioTHecaR. CHETHAM. 


Rev. Robert Montgomery. — This gentleman, 
we are told, in an obituary notice in The Gentle- 
man's Magazine, “ was the son of Gomery, a cele- 
brated theatrical clown ; whether the latter name 
was one assumed by the father, as usual on the 
stage, whilst his real name was Montgomery, or 
whether the son elongated the true name into 
Montgomery, we are not informed.” The object 
of the writer of this note is not to stir the con- 
troversy relative to the poetical claims of the de- 
ceased, nor even to excite merely general remarks 
on the question above indicated, but simply to 
invite the evidenee of facts. Is anything known of 
the parentage or kindred of the clown? Is the 


————— ——— 


| known as a patronymic at all ? 


| earlier branch of the family ? 





name first above attributed to him at present 
Where, and by 
what surname, was his son the poet baptized ? 
Can the register containing the official record of 
his christening be produced and inspected, and 


| an authenticated copy of the entry be given in 


“N.& Q.”"? It is to be presumed satisfactory 


| evidence on this point must have been given, in 
| some form, when the poet was admitted to holy 


orders ; but it seems remarkable that, oft as his 
title to the name of Montgomery has been ques- 
tioned, the important evidence of a baptismal re- 


| gister has neither been adduced nor referred to in 


D. 
Twelve Knights of name of Maclellan, co. Gal- 


loway. —In Debrett’'s eerage, ed. 1823, it is 
stated that in the reign of Alexander IL., 1217, 
there were in Galloway twelve knights of the 
name of Maclellan, of whom Sir Patrick Maclellan, 
tutor of Bombie, was the chief. Are the names of 
any other of the eleven known ? 

In 1738, James Maclellan of Annan, Dum- 
friesshire, married Margaret Kery, daughter of 
Dr. John Kery, physician to George L., and Jean 
Law, sister to John Law, of Lauriston. Wanted 
the exact relationship of this James Maclellan to 
the Kireudbright family. Was he connected with 
William of Borness, the sixth lord, or with an 
Aurrep T. Leg, 


public. 


Tetbury, Gloucestershire. 
: 


Original Magna Charta: Archbishop Laud: 
Warner, Bishop of Rochester. — 

“ Among the writings he (Warner) took away (from 
Laud’s closet), it is believed, the original Magna Charter, 
passed by King John in the Mead, near Staines, was one, 
This was found among Warner's papers by his executor, 
and that descended to his son and executor Coln', Lee, 
who gave it me; so it is now in my hand.”— Burnet’s 
Own Time, vol. i. p. 32., fol. edit. 1724. 

Can you oblige me with any information con- 
cerning this interesting paper. Grorce Hopegs. 

Oxford. 


Grey Beards. — Where can I see a specimen of 
those earthen jugs, thus named, which were for- 
merly used in public-houses for drawing ale ? 
They had the figure of a man with a large beard 
stamped on them, whence probably they took 
their name. Henry Kensineton. 


Rhubarb Champagne. — 

“ Good wine is a good familiar creature if it be well 
used,” — Shakspeare. 
Can any of your readers inform me if any of the 
above wine is made in France? A few years ago, 
in 1852 or 1853, the French and English papers 
were loud in their praises of the above discovery ; 
adding that it was equal, if not superior, to all 
other champagnes, and that moreover it had this 
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advantage, that it could be retailed at fourpence a 
bottle! Now I strongly suspect that more than 
half the champagne (owing to the failure of the 
grape crops, and the vine disease) imported into 
this country and sent to America, is made from 
rhubarb; and I shéuld like to be enlightened on 
the subject by some of our continental tourists 
and residents, as well as by all honest wine mer- 
chants. At the same time, perhaps, some of your 
informants will be kind enough to send you the 
recipe and directions, if the wine is (as I fancy it 
is) made in France, in order that we may try our 
hand at it in this country. Js. Bruce Net. 


Family of Dallawage, co. Devon. — In 1575, 
John Dallawage, a cornet in the army of Queen 
Elizabeth, and the Earl of Essex migrated from 
Devon to co. Antrim. Can any of your readers 
inform me from what part of Devon he came, or if 
any trace of the name or family remain in that 
county ? Aurrep T. Ler. 


Peverill of the Peak'’s Bones. — In the Rambles 
round Nottingham, five parts of which have now 
appeared, the writer suggests that an extraor- 
dinary sarcophagus, about eight feet long, and 
bones of a skeleton which must have been seven 
feet high, were found at Lenton Priory (March 12, 
1849), and the latter transmitted to Dr. Hood of 
London. From the position in which they were 
found, they are conjectured to have been the re- 
mains of the founder, William .Peveril, bastard 
son of William the Conqueror. Can Dr. Hood 
give any account of them ? S. M. D. 


“View of the Highlands.” — What is the com- 
slete title of a tract, A View of the Highlands, §c. 
[he preface is dated, “ Richmond, Surrey, April, 
1754,” and, together with the introduction, makes 
up Ixx. pages. The work itself consists of 80, 
and there is an appendix, paged continuously with 
the work, of 53. W. H.C. 

Edinburgh. 

Roper and Curzon.— Burke says : — 

“Tenry Francis Roper, fourteenth Baron Teynham, 
assumed the additional arms and surname of Curzon, by 
royal license, upon inheriting the estate of Waterperry, 
co, Oxford.” 

He inherited that estate by descent from Fran- 
cis (? Henry), nephew of the eleventh lord, born 
1767. 

Can any of your readers inform me how this 
Francis (or Henry) became possessor of that estate ; 
especially whether he intermarried into the family 
of Curzon? Collins says of bim “ who has taken 
the name of Curzon for the estate of Waterperry ;” 
and again, “ Francis Roper, son of the Hon. F. 
Roper, has taken the name [of Curzon], and in- 
herits the estate.” J. 1 

The College, Ely. 








“ The right man in the right place."—At a 
recent meeting of the Administrative Reform As- 
sociation, a speaker is reported to have said, that if 
the Society had only originated this famous maxim, 
it would not have lived and worked in vain. The 
assertion that a truism like the above is of such 
recent coinage is simply absurd; but I doubt 
even if the Society has any fair claim to the 
honour of bringing it into vogue. Can any reader 
point out the first expression of the idea in its 
present form ? V. T. Srernperc. 





Hlinor Queries with Answers, 


Daniel Pulteney. — The parliamentary debates 
of 1722 to 1731, contain several speeches delivered 
by this member of parliament, who represented 
Preston, and was for a portion of the time a Lord 
of the Admiralty. He died in the latter year. Of 
what family was he a member? Was he a rela- 
tion of his contemporary, the celebrated William 
Pulteney, afterwards Earl of Bath ? 

PRESTONIENSIS. 

[Daniel Pulteney and the Earl of Bath were cousins, 
and connected with the Poultneys of Poultney, co. Lei- 
cester. Sir William Pulteney, knighted by Charles IL., 
1660, had two sons: I. William, ob. 1715, the father of 


| William, created Earl Bath; and II. John, M.P. for 


Hastings, 1695—1708, ob. 1726, the father of Daniel Pul- 
teney, M.P. for Preston, who died Jan. 13, 1732. Sir 
William Johnstone Pulteney, Bart., M.P., married 
Frances, third, but only surviving daughter of Daniel, 
who became heiress of the princely fortune of the Pul- 
teney family. Sir William’s daughter, Henrietta Laura 
Pulteney, was created Countess of Bath, 1803.] 


“ Scarbabe,” its meaning ? Inscription in the 
Cathedral of Peterborough.—I happened to be 
passing through Peterborough a few days ago, 
and took a hasty,survey of the cathedral. At the 
west end of the nave, there is a quaint old picture 
of “ olde Scarlett,” as the inscription beneath sets 
forth ; which also says, that he had a “ scarbube 
mighty voice, and visage grim.” I had no writing 
materials with me, or I would have transcribed 
the whole inscription. Can any of your readers 
tell me what is the meaning of the word scarbabe ? 
Can it be from scare-babe ? The date of the stone 
beneath is a.v. 1590. W. T. Suersorne. 

Cambridge. 

[Scarbabe is synonymous with Scarecrow, anything 
terrifying without danger. Hence Drayton, Polyolb., 
xviii. p. 1013: 

*“ Our Talbot, to the French so terrible in war, 

That with his name their babes they used to scar.” 
And Robin Goodfellow, in A Pleasant Comedy called Wily 
Beguiled, says: 

“Now there’s a fine device comes into my head to 
scare the scholar: you shall see, I’ll make fine sport with 
him. They say, that every day he keeps his walk 
amongst these woods and melancholy shades; and on the 
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bark of every senseless tree engraves the tenor of his 
hapless hope. Now when he’s at Venus’ altar at his 
orisons, I’ll put me on my great carnation nose, and wrap 
me in a rowsing calf-skin suit, and come like some hob- 
goblin, or some devil ascended from the grisly pit of hell; 
and like a scarbabe make him take his legs: I'll play the 
devil, I warrant ye.” 
We subjoin the inscription on R. Scarlet, who was 
formerly sexton of Peterborough Cathedral : 
“ You see old Scarlet’s picture stand on high, 
sut at your feet there doth his body lye. 
Ilis gravestone doth his age and death-time show, 
His office by these tokens you may know: 
Second to none for strength, and sturdie limme, 
\ scarbabe mighty voice, with visage grimm ; 
He had interr’d two queens within this place; 
And this town’s housholders in his live’s space 
I'wice over; but at length his own turn came, 
What he for others did, for him the same 
Was done: no doubt his soul doth live for ay 
In heaven, though here his body clad in clay.” 
Upon a square freestone on the ground below: 
“IVLY 2. 1594. 
R. S. 
Etatis 98.” 
See Bridges’s Northamptonshire, ii. 567.) 


Fraternitas Divi Nicolai. — A fragment of En- 
glish Missal (MS.) has just come into my posses- 
sion, at the end of which is a list of the members 
of a certain society in London, about which I 
should be very glad to get some information ; the 
title runs thus: 

“ Nomina subsequuntur Fratrum et Sororum Fraterni- 
tatis Divi Nicolai nuper admissorum, viz. Ricardus Lye 
de parochia Sancte Magnex at London Bryge, et Robartus 
Smyth de paroch. Sancti Olavi in Sowthwarke, memo- 
rate fraternitatis magistrorum. Anno a natale Cristiano 
M’ccccc*xxi1.” 


Then follow names of canons, priests, uxores 
clerici, laici; and among others, nomina uxorum 
clericorum. J.C. J. 

[This society was the Guild or Fraternity of Clerks, 
commonly called “ The Company of Parish Clerks,” in- 
corporated by Henry III., and formerly known by the 
name of the Iraternity of St. Nicholas, whose hall was 
near Little St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, where they had seven 
almshouses for poor clerks’ widows. “ Unto this frater- 
nity men and women of the first quality, ecclesiastical 
and others, joined themselves; who, as they were great 
lovers of church music in general, so their beneficence 
unto parish clerks in particular is abundantly evident by 
some ancient MSS. at their common hall in Great Wood 
Street. Charles I. renewed their charter, and incorporated 
them under the name of ‘ Master, Wardens, and l’ellow- 
ship of Parish Church Clerks of London, Westminster, | 
Southwark, and the fifteen out-parishes.’” — Strype’s 
Stow, book v. p. 231.) 


Sir William Herschell.—Was any portrait of | 
this philosopher been published ? — if so, where ? 
W. MC. 
[Sir William Herschell’s portrait will be found in Furo- | 
pean Magazine, Jan. 1785; Philosophical Transactions, 
vol. Ixxv. pt. i.; Pictorial History of England, vol. v. 
p. 622.; vol. ix. p. 703. ] 
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Sir Henry Gould, Knt.— There is a portrait, 
engraved in mezzotinto by T. Hardy, published 
in 1794, of the above-named knight, aged eighty- 
five, and in his robes as one of the justices of the 
court of Common Pleas. I believe he was mater- 
nal grandfather of Henry Fielding the novelist, 
and belonged to the family settled at Sharpham 
Park, Glastonbury, Somersetshire. What are the 
arms of that family ? 

I beg to ask whether there was not another 
person of the same name and family of Gould, who 
was also a justice of the court of Common Pleas? 
and in what year he died? and whether any pic- 
ture or engraved likeness of him is known t 
exist ? T. E. 

Kent. 

[Sir Henry Gould of Sharpham Park, one of the jus- 
tices of the court of Common Pleas, died March 5, 1794. 
His arms are, Azure, a lion rampant or, between three 
scrolls argent. His daughter Sarah married Edmund 
Fielding, Esq., Lieut.-General, and father of Henry Field- 
ing, novelist. The pedigree of Sir Henry Gould is given 
in Phelps’s Somersetshire, vol. i. p. 564., and an account of 
his death in the Gentleman’s Magq., vol. lxiv. pt. i. p. 283. 
There was another Sir Henry Gould, appointed Puisne 
Judge of the King’s Bench, Jan. 14, 1699, who died on 
March 26, 1710. ] 


Ballad on the Death of Simon de Montfort. — 
I have several times seen quoted the two follow- 
ing lines, as the commencement of a ballad, in 
Norman French, upon the death of Simon de 
Montfort, (I quote from memory) : — 
“ Ore est ocys, le fleur de pris, 
Que tant scavoit de guerre, 
Le Comte Montfort, sa dure mort, 
Moult en plorra la terre.” 
Where can I meet with the whole ballad ? 
J.C. 
[The original version of this ballad on the death of 
Simon de Montfort will be found in a manuscript of 


995g 


Edward JI.’s time in the Harleian Collection, No, 2253, 


| and is printed in the second edition of Ritson’s Ancient 


Songs and Ballads, edit. 1829, vol. i. p- 15., with a trans- 


| lation by George Ellis, Esq., the ingenious editor of Spe- 


cimens of the Eurly English Poets. The lines quoted by 
J.C. are 9 to 12. The ballad thus commences: 
“ Chaunter mestoit, mon cuer le voit, 
En un dure langage, 
Tut enploraunt fust fet le chaunt, 
De nostre duz baronage.” ] 


Cat Island. — Can you inform me as to the past 
and present condition of Guanahani, or San Sal- 
vador (S. Saviour’s), one of the Bahama Islands, 
memorable in the world’s history for the landing 


| upon it of Christopher Columbus in 1492? Also 


to a history of the Bahamas, which ought to con- 


| tain information on so interesting a subject ? 


Aw OccastonaL READER. 


[This island is called by the Indians Guanahani; by 
the Spaniards St. Salvador; and is known to English 
seamen as Cat Island (“ N. & Q.,” 1 S. v. 78.). We be- 
lieve the best account of the Bahamas will be found in 
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Dryan Edwards's Colonies in the West Indies, 5 vols. 8vo., 
i819. Consult also R. Montgomery Martin’s History of 
the British Colonies, vol. ii, pp. 385—393. ] 





Replies. 


THE WATERMILL AND THE WINDMILL; OR THE 
DISCREPANCY OF NEIGHBOURING DIALECTS. 


(1* §. xii, 264. 354.) 


One of your correspondents, who has travelled 
through space as well as through books, has set us 
all right. Quoting volume and page, he has 
proved that the dialogue respecting the merits of 
wind and water was composed and printed in one 
of the numerous dialects of the Flemings “ qui 
non teutonisant,”"—that of Liége. Informed by 
a glance at your journal that the document came 
JSrom Poitiers, I copied the lines, and inferred, 
from dim reminiscences of Count Wilhelm’s 
Poitevin song in 1094, and the Catholic lampoon 
against Protestant Rochelle in 1627, that the 
verses might have originated in so distant a 
quarter. My audacious interpretation looks, 
therefore, very like a hoax, though simply the 
result of, I should hope, pardonable inadvertence. 

Every scholar worthy of the name is bound to 
the acquirement of some familiarity with French 
and English of every date. There are, moreover, 
spoken jargons that deserve the regard of philo- 
logical students. None are in higher request, at | 
present, for instance, than the Norman, the Picard, 
and the Walachian. So considerable, neverthe- 
less, is the discrepancy between the popular dia- 
lects of localities of the same province, that, a 
moment after I had committed my letter to the 
post, I detected my mistake in adapting, conjec- 
turally, known words of the same sound to the 
vocables of an imperfectly understood pati-pata, 
or talkee-talkee. There was, at that very time, 
on my table a little book printed at Lille in 1848. 
It was a present from the celebrated singer Ro- 
dolphe Arnold, who favoured me with an unex- 
pected visit seven years ago. This Recueil de 
Chansons et Pasquilles Lilloires I had often pe- 
rused, and mentally translated in my own dialect, 
with scarcely an effort or difficulty ; but it is a | 
fact, that to comprehend the dialogue concerning 
the respective advantages of grinding corn by 
means of wind or water, I should need a dic- | 
tionary. } 

This mishap reminds one of the amusing blun- 
ders of Samuel Petit, a Parisian doctor of divinity, 

| 
| 
| 








who tried his skill in Hebrew on the touchstone 
of Hanno’s famous Punic soliloquy in Plautus. 
Still more dismal were the flounderings of General 
Vallancey, Harry O’Brien, and Anacreontic little | 
Tom Moore ; who, with a long list of fashionable 
adherents, gravely maintained that the Pheenicians 














spoke excellent Irish. Samuel Bochart, of Caen, 
1647, and Wilhelm Gesenius, of Halle, 1837, have 
nevertheless accounted for every word in the 
passage with scarcely a shade of dissent; so that 
no doubt remains as to the almost identity of 
Hebrew and Carthaginian, except among the few 
dreamers in literature’s backwoods, who fancy 
that Hannibal made speeches in the brogue of 
Kilkenny and Bilboa, 

Thus have I offered an apology due to the 
learned pilgrim whose interesting account of the 
perplexing jargon of the environs of Liége has 
induced me to address you again. 

He will probably like to compare the following 
intelligible shred from a dialect of the same family. 
It purports to be the imitation of a Languedocian 
original, entitled Zos Poutos, or the Kisses ; it will 
presently appear, however, that this was an- 
other quite as diverting hallucination. While 
M. Millin, the celebrated antiquary, was wander- 
ing in the south of France in search of monu- 
ments of ancient art, he picked up those lines, 
fancying that they were a specimen of unborrowed 
Occitanian lyrics. Though I have mislaid them, 
permit me to insert the very idiomatic translation 
by a literary peasant of this once Norman baili- 
wick : 

“ Goulo Baisi. 

“ Tu l’as coumis, tu l'as coumis, ma belle, 

Vila qu’est parai, l’doux péché, je n’sai c’ment; 
Tantot voulant, tantét r’fusant, cruelle, 
Tu I’as voulu, l’as voulu, tout-a-bonan! 
“ Et, dis-mé donc, pour qu’est’ q’tu fais la vie? 
Qu’est’ q’tu craignais? quail affront t’a nou fait? 
Sus ten goulo la rose est répanie — 
D’un ptit salut meurt-nou coum un touffet ? 

“ Sans brouillér l’iane, au russé d’ la chapelle, 
L’mélot a bu; n'l’o-tu pas? qui’l est fier! 
I dit que I’ mieil cuilli sus flieur nouvelle 
N’ la fliétrit brin ; — allon, torche te-s iers!” 

Rimes Guernesiaises, p. 118. 

I might have felt some high caste scruples at 
troubling you with this specimen of the rustical 
muse of Unellian French Neustria, were it not 
obvious that every educated Englishman will com- 
prehend it. The only peculiar expressions are 


goulo, petite bouche ; parai, fini; faire la vie, that 


is, la veé, to anathematise, to scold; touffet, nose- 
gay; nou, on; ters, yeux. 

It is true that M. Millin, the antiquarian tra- 
veller, had set down Los Poutos as a song of 
Occitanian growth. He might have ascertained 
the source of his blunder in a letter of the poetess, 
Madame du Boccage, who states that the English 
original words were sung at Lord Chesterfield’s 
table in London, on May 24, 1750. Perhaps 
some of your readers may remember the air, of 
which this lady only gives us a rather common- 
place French copy, G2uvres, tome iii. p. 48., Lyon, 
1770. The works of Madame du Boccage are 
noticed in the selection of French classics intended 
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for translation into the dialect of Languedoc by 

L’ Abbé Soularie, in a letter to a French countess, 

“sur le dépérissement des langues du midi,” 

Mercure de France; Esprit des Journaux, Oc- 

tobre, 1788. G. M, 
St. Martin’s, Guernsey. 





VARIATION OF CURRENCY. 
(2™ §, i. 153.) 

Currency, or the imaginary money of the British 
colonies, had its origin in various causes. The 
metallic circulation of these colonies consisted ori- 
zinally of Spanish and Portuguese coins*, current 


at ngminal rates established by law or by custom. | 
In the apportionment of those rates to British and | 


foreign coins (determined in the first instance by 
the people, and afterwards modified by acts passed 
in the local legislatures and ratified by the Crown), 
the monetary denominations of the parent state 
were adopted ; and it appears that not only were 
different rates assigned to the same coins in dif- 
ferent colonies, but the rates assigned were rela- 


tively different with reference to the intrinsic 


value of the different coins. 


Thus, in most of the colonial possessions of the 
’ ] 


Crown, the British denominations of £. s. d. were 
at an early period introduced into their pecuniary 
computations. Ata subsequent period, in conse- 
quence of the scarcity of specie, the wear and 
mutilation of the coins, and the excessive issues 
of paper, various depreciations took place, which 
were liquidated at different rates of composition. 
Hence arose the various systems of currencies 
which prevailed in the West Indies and in Ame- 
rica; the monies of account, and the nominal 
prices of current coins, being raised so as to cor- 
respond with the depreciations respectively. 

Previous to the year 1838 the state of the me- 
tallic money of the West India colonies was in the 
highest degree confused and unsatisfactory: the 
conflicting character of the coins, and the various 
monetary denominations which existed, were the 
sources of innumerable difficulties and complaints. 
No fixed standard to which those denominations 
referred was provided by law; gold and silver 
coins bore no relative accurate adjustment, those 
of the former metal being generally over-valued 
with respect to those of the latter. 

In 1838 the subject was a second time brought 
under the consideration of the Treasury Board, 
and a remedial measure introduced. <A previous 
order in council (of 1825) was revoked, and in- 

* The existence of these coins, as the medium of circu- 
lation in the West Indies and America, arose from the 
proximity of these colonies to the countries in possession 
of the mines from which the supplies of gold and silver 
(in the form of coins) were chiefly derived, 


| structions transmitted by the Secretary of State 
to the governors of the several colonies in the 
| West Indies (including the province of British 
| Guiana), directing them to issue proclamations 
declaratory of the nominal value and rate at 
which the doubloon, dollar, and British shilling 
should circulate and be deemed a legal tender, — 
* “expressed in terms of the currency of those several colo- 
nies, according to the proportions and relative value of the 
coins fixed in Her Majesty’s proclamation.” 
Those rates are exhibited in the following tabular 
statement : 














Doubloon, dniling Dollar. 
| 
/ | 
£.%d. aa414 
Jamaica = - 5 6 8 1 8 | 6114 
Barbadoes - - 5 0 0 1 63 6 6 
Trinidad | | 
| Grenada - 
| . ‘ ; 
St. Vincent a 2 6 | 0 6 | 
| Dominica | | 
Antigua | 
St. Kitt’s ~ 
| . ss d 
| Montserrat (40 alan 9 4 
| Nevis 
| 


In Jamaica the ultimate object of this measure, 
viz. the correct apportionment of the several de- 
scriptions of coins in circulation according to their 
respective values, thus preparing the way for the 
future conversion of the various monies of account 
| into sterling denominations, was effected by an 
Act passed by the legislature of that island in the 
following year (1839), by which the currency of 
| the colony was assimilated to that of the United 
Kingdom. By this Act it was ordained that the 
doubloon shall be a legal tender at and after the 
rate of 64s., the dollar at 4s. 2d.*, and that the 
gold and silver coins of Great Britain shall be a 
legal tender to any amount at the rates current in 
the mother country. In many of the other islands 
of the British West Indies the old forms and de- 
nominations of money are still retained; virtually, 
however, and for all practical purposes, payments 
in doubloons and dollars (or either), at the rates 
before mentioned, viz. 64s. and 4s, 2d. respec- 
tively, are deemed and taken to be a lawful 
tender, in the same manner as if such tender had 
been made in the current coin of the United 
Kingdom. 

It should be added, that by an order in council, 
dated August 19, 1853, the coins of the United 
States of America are declared to be equivalent, 
in Her Majesty's West India colonies, to current 
money of the United Kingdom at the following 


* The conversion of the former currency of Jamaica 
| into sterling money is effected by deducting 40 per cent, 
from the amount of that currency. 
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rates, viz. the eagle, “41s. sterling; half-eagle, 
20s. 6d.; quarter-eagle, 10s. 3d.; and the gold 
dollar at the rate of 4s. 1d. W.C. 


COTTON FAMILY. 
(2™ S. i. 250.) 


Cutusert Bepve will find the fullest particulars 
of all he requires in Wotton’s Baronetage, ed. 
1741, vol. i. p.137. It is so common a book that 
it would be encroaching on the valuable space of 
“N. & Q.” to repeat them here, but he will dis- 
cover also that he bas made some wrong de- 
ductions, which his own information does not 
warrant. 

He supposes Dame Alice to be the first wife, 
and as she had given birth to a daughter in 1642, 
if Dame Margaret were the second, and born in 
1593, the earliest period she could have been 
married would have been at the age of fifty, and 
this is rather late to become the mother (as the 
epitaph assures us) of four sons and two daughters. 
I name four, for though Curanert Bepe imagines 
there were only three, the epitaph does not in 
truth oppose the pedigree. The “uno prerepto” 
is not included in the three. This was Thomas, 
who died ext. seventeen, and was buried (CuTa- 
bert Bepe says) at Steeple Gidding. 

The argument deduced from the date of Jan- 


sen’s picture will, on consideration, be found of no | 


value. Curupert Bepe says that Margaret, born 
1593, was painted at the age of seventy-three by 
Cornelius Jansen, and consequently in the year 
1666 ; but this would be eighteen years after 
Jansen had given up painting in England and re- 
tired to Holland, and what is a still stronger ob- 
jection, a year after Jansen’s death, which took 
place in 1665. The error is probably not in the 
date of her birth, but rather of her age when 
painted. As Alice was a wife and mother in 
1642, the latest period to affix to the picture is 
1640, and Margaret, if then seventy-three, must 
have been born in 1567; consequently, at the 
birth of her son John in 1621, she was fifty-four ! 
Is this likely ? 

On the other hand the statement in Wotton, 
that Margaret was first, and Alice second, wife of 
Sir Thomas Cotton, does not militate against any 
fact advanced by Curupert Beps, except that of 
Jansen painting Margaret in 1666, which is proved 
erroneous on other grounds. 

The entry in the register, 1688, to Mrs. Mar- 
garet Cotton, could not possibly mean Lady or 
Dame Margaret. It was probably that of one of 
Sir John’s daughters, of whom many died young. 
Curusert Bepe is aware that at that period the 
term Mistress was applied more to single than 
married ladies, the latter being called Madam. 











rT 


I hope Curunert Bene will excuse the liberty 
Ihave taken in enforcing the necessity of carefully 
sifting deductive evidence, for upon this depends 
its value or its danger to a genealogist. May I 
now add a Query of my own: Of what family was 
Thomas Cotton, a member of Gray's Inn, who in 
1632 married, at Kensington, Magdalen, a daugh- 
ter of Sir Thomas Monson ? Monson. 


Gatton Park. 





In reply to Curnpert Bepe I have the plea- 
sure of sending an extract from an ancient pedi- 
gree of the family of Cotton, which was given to 
me by one of the descendants and representatives 
of Sir Robert the antiquary. The first wife of 
Sir Thomas was “ Margaret, daughter of Lord 
William Howard, third son of Thomas, Duke of 
Norfolk. He was K.G., and ancestor of the 
Earls of Carlisle: married June 17, 1617; died 
March 5, 1625.” His second wife was “ Alice, 
daughter and heir of John Constable of Dro- 
monby, in Yorkshire. She was relict of Edward 
Anderson of Stretton, Bedfordshire, Esq.; he 
died April 4, 1638. Quarterly gules and vaire, 
over all a bend or, thereon an annulet sa. for 
difference.” By his first wife he had “ Sir John 
Cotton, Bart., of Stretton, in right of his wife 
member for the town of Hunts, 13 Car. II., and 
for the county, 1 Jac. II.; died Sept. 12, 1702, 
aged eighty-one.” This Sir John married two 
wives, “ Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Honeywood, of Markshall in Essex, Knight;” 
and “Dorothy, daughter and heir of Edmond 
Anderson, of Stretton, Esq., by Alice his wife. 
Argent, a chevron between three crosses, patoncé 
sable.” The other children of Sir Thomas by his 
first wife were “ Lucy, born 1618 (who married 
Sir Philip Wodehouse, of Kimberley, Norfolk, 
Bart.) ; and Frances, born 1619,” who died 1636, 
unmarried. By his second wife, Alice, he had 
“ Thomas, ob. s.p., zt. seventeen;” Sir Robert 
Cotton, Knt., married “ Gertrude, daughter of Sir 
William Morice, of Werrington, Devon, Bart ;” 
“ Phillip, of Conington, died s.p.;” “ William, of 
Cotton Holme, Cheshire,” who married Mary, 
daughter of Robert Pulleyn, Rector of Thurleston, 
Leicestershire ; “ Frances Cotton,” who married 
Sir Thomas Proby, of Elton, Hunts; and “ Alice 
Cotton,” who married Sir Humphrey Mamonx, of 
Wotton, in Beds, Bart. L. B. L. 





Sir Thomas Cotton’s first wife was Margaret 
Howard, eldest daughter of Lord William Howard, 
of Naworth Castle, married June 17, 1617; she 
died March 3, 1621. 

His second wife was Alice, only daughter and 
heir of Sir John Constable, Knt., of Dromonby, 
York. She had married for her first husband 
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Edmund Anderson, of Stretton Park in Biggles- 
wade, Bedfordshire. He died April 4, 1638. 

The Bruce Cottons became extinct in the male 
line on the death of Sir John Bruce Cotton, 
March 27, 1752, wt. 64. 

Sir John Cotton, son of Sir Thomas, had by his 
first wife one son, John, who died in the lifetime 
of his father. This John had a son John, who 
died without issue, and one daughter, married to 
William Hanbury. They had four daughters, 
1. Elizabeth, who married William Neale, and 
died without issue, Frances, who married 
Francis Barrett, and died without issue. 3. Mary, 
who married Rev. Dr. Martin Annesley, whose 
lineal descendants now exist. 4. Catherine, who 
married Vellus Cornwall; their only surviving 
child married Sir George Amyand. Mr. Annesley 
therefore is the lineal representative of the elder 
branch of the Cottons, and as such is the here- 
ditary Cottonian family trustee of the British 
Museum. Epw. Hawxrxs. 





The portrait of Margaret Howard, first wife of 
Sir Thomas Cotton, said to have been painted at 
the age of seventy-three, must, I think, have been 
misnamed in the catalogue at Castle Howard, or 
some mistake may have crept into Curnpert 
Beper’s notes respecting it, the more likely as 
Cornelius Jansen died the year before the portrait 
is said to have been taken by him. He died 
at Amsterdam, in 1665*, and she, according to 
Curnsert Bepe's date of her birth, would be 
seventy-three in 1666. There is only one way of 
accounting for her having survived to that age, 
and that is, by supposing that she was divorced 
by Sir Thomas Cotton, of which I find no evidence. 
Mrs. Margaret Cotton, who was buried at Con- 
ington, Feb. 12, 1688, was perhaps a grandchild 
to Sir Thomas, one of the seven unrecorded 
children of Sir John Cotton’s family of ten, by 
his second wife, who all died young. PATOoNce. 

[We have omitted the first part of PATronce’s com- 
munication, as it contained merely the information printed 
in the preceding articles. Ep. “N. & Q.”] 


“srr,” AS A CLERICAL PREFIX. 


(2™ S. i. 234.) 


On this subject we quote the following from 
Dr. Doran's recently published work, Knights and 
their Days: 

“The Knightly title given to clergymen was not so 
much by way of courtesy as for the sake of distinction. 
It was worn by the Bachelors of Arts, otherwise ‘ Domini,’ 
to distinguish them from the Masters of Arts, or ‘ Ma- 





* Did not Jansen return to Holland, his native country, 
many years before his death? Did he ever come back 


to England ? 


| for *‘ Hugh Evans,’ 


| churchman.” 


gistri.’ Properly speaking the title was a local one, and 
ought not to have been used beyond the bounds of the 
University. . . . The practice was continued till the title 
itself was abandoned some time after the Reformation. 
The old custom was occasionally revived, by the elderly 
stagers, much to the astonishment of younger hearers. 
Thus, when Bishop Mawson, of Llandaff, was, on one oc- 
casion, at court, he encountered there a reverend Bachelor 
of Arts, who was, subsequently, Dean of Salisbury. His 
name was Greene. The bishop, as soon as he saw the 
‘bachelor’ enter the drawing-room, accosted him loudly 
in this manner: ‘How do you do Sir Greene?’ Mr. 
Greene, observing the astonishment of those around him, 
took upon himself to explain that the bishop was only 
using an obsolete formula of by-gone times.” 

The above is from the chapter on “Sham 
Knights.” In another, on “Sir John Falstaff,” 
the author says : 

“John Kemble occasionally took some unwarrantable 
liberties with Shakspeare. When he produced the Merry 
Wives of Windsor, at Covent Garden, in April, 1804 (in 
which he played Ford, to Cooke’s Falstaff), he deprived 
Sir Hugh Evans of his knightly title, out of sheer igno- 
rance or culpable carelessness. Blanchard was announced 
without the Sir.” 

To show that the prefix was common to cheva- 
liers and churchmen, Dr. Doran quotes from the 
New Trick to cheat the Devil; wherein Anne says 
to her sire, “ Nay, Sir!” to which the father re- 
plies, “Sir me no Sirs! I am no knight nor 
ANON. 


In the Buttery books of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, whereas no title is prefixed to the names 
of Undergraduates, every Bachelor has the prefix 
* Sir” (Sir Nicholas, Sir Howell, &c.); every 
Master that of Mr. (Mr. Williams, &c.). When- 
ever it is proposed that a Bachelor should be al- 
lowed to take his Master’s degree, the President 
sends the following notice to the Common Room : 

“A Convention to-morrow, at —o’Clock, for the Grace 
of the House, for Sir Harris’s (or whatsoever the name 
may be) M.A, Degree. 

President.” 





“Signed, 

When a Master proceeds to a higher degree, 
the title Mr. takes the place of Sir in this notice. 
Of course when an Undergraduate is about to 
proceed B.A., the notice ought to give no title at 
all; but modern politeness is superior to that of 


the Buttery book; and, in anticipation of a title 


belonging (more academico) only to an M.A., 
Mr. Harris (by courtesy) is to be advanced to 
B.A. and become a Sir. 

These customs, and the inconsistent manner in 
which they have been broken in upon, are curious. 
You will observe that in academic usage, Sir has 
nothing to do with Holy Orders. 

A Constant Reaper. 


is the ancient, and 


The prefix Dominus, “ Sir,” 
In the 


still existing, title of a Bachelor of Arts. 


| Buttery, or weekly account books of the present 
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| 
day, at Colleges and Halls of Oxford, the list of 
bachelors is given as Dr. [i.e. Dominus or Sir] 
Williams; Dr. or Sir Jones; Dr. or Sir Warren, 
&e., &e. The Masters are entered as Mr. [i.e. 
Magister] A. B.C. D., &c. Both titles are strictly 
academical ; they have no reference to ordination. 





Replies ta Minor Queries. 


“Catechism for the Swinish Multitude” (2 8. 
i. 254.) — I have in manuscript “A Catechism for 
the Use of the Natives of Hampshire, necessary to 
be had in all Sties,” and in a note, in my father’s 
handwriting, “ Never printed, but copied from a 
manuscript lent me by Mr. Porson,” and in an- 
other note, “ Advertized in the Morning Chronicle, 
Dee. 1, 1792.” I have heard my father say it was | 
written by Porson, with whom he was intimate. | 
The “Orgies of Bacchus” is also in manuscript, | 
bound up in same volume with the “ Hymn to the 
Creator, by a New-made Peer,” and “ Imitations 
from Horace,” with a note of my father’s, “ all the 
above, Mr. Porson told me, were written by him.” 
“The Death of Agricola,” and “ Boxing Intel- 
ligence,” are in the same volume, with a note by 
my father, from copies “lent me by a Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, who was well ac- 
quainted with him [Porson].” 
Atcernon Horr Wurre. 


The “Public Advertiser”: “The Gazetteer” 
(1" S. xii. 509.) — Files of both these papers of 
the dates mentioned, I have no doubt could be 

rocured at Pailthorpe’s, 19. Red Lion Passage, 
ted Lion Square. ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


Pope Martin V.— After citing from England 
and France under the House of Lancaster this 
passage : 

“ He (Pope Martin V.) actually conferred the Arch- 

bishopric of Canterbury on his nephew, a boy of fourteen 
years, who also held by his uncle’s appointment fourteen 
benefices in England,” 
Mr. Denton (2™ §S. i. 113.) asks: “ What does 
this refer to? What foundation has it in fact ? 
And what preferments did this Pope’s nephew 
hold ?” 

As my Lord Brougham would say, the writer 
of England, §c., has shown very crass ignorance | 
in this matter. Chicheley sat in the primatial 
chair of England from a.p. 1414—1443; Martin | 
in the chair of Peter from a.p. 1417—1431: so | 
that Chicheley was Archbishop of Canterbury | 
three years before, and twelve years after Martin 
was Supreme Pontiff. Our good primate was 
never suspended from his episcopacy, nor saw an 
intruder of any age, much less a beardless boy of 
fourteen, pushed into the throne of St. Dunstan 
and St. Thomas i Becket. 





Collier says : “He (Martin V.) made his nephew, 
Prosper Colonna, a youth of but fourteen years of 
age, Archdeacon of Canterbury” (vol. iii. p. 327.) ; 
but mentions nothing of the fourteen benefices. 
Between an archbishop and primate of all Eng- 
land and an archdeacon, there is the widest dif- 
ference. Crpuas. 


“ Mort-Tax” (2™ S. i. 192.) —A mortuary ? 
an oblation made at the time of a person’s death. 
In Saxon times there was a funeral duty to be 
paid, called “ pecunia sepulchralis,” and “ sym- 
bolum anime,” or the “soulshot,” which was re- 
quired by the Council of nham, and enforced by 
the laws of King Canutus; and was due to the 
church which the party deceased belonged to, 
whether he was buried there or no. (Stillingfleet, i. 
171.) See also the curious cases mentioned in 
Jacob's Law Dic., sub voc. “ mortuario.” tC. 

Cork. 


Cutting Teeth in advanced Age (1* S. xii. 25.). 
— Some years ago, at a place called Ardnamul- 
logh, about four miles from Castlerea, in the co. 
Roscommon, I met with a case somewhat similar 
to those already mentioned. I was sent for to see 
a woman named Dillon, wt. seventy-five years, who 
was labouring under a singular form of mental 


| aberration; her husband had died about six 
| months previously, and she firmly maintained the 


belief that she herself was dead also for the same 
period. I shall transcribe a portion of the notes 
which I made of her case at the time, June 28, 
1843: 

“A remarkable circumstance in this case is, that she 
has cut an incisive tooth in the lower jaw within the last 
few weeks, and is now cutting another, which fact con- 
firms her in the strange belief that she is leading a post 
mortem existence, and has commenced at infancy again ; 
for upon one of her daughters asking me if | thought it 
probable she would die, she exclaimed angrily, ‘ How can 
I die twice? I am only a child; see, I have not cut all 
my teeth yet.’” 

H. M. 


Tau Cross (2 S. i. 211.) —The Tau Cross is 
that of St. Anthony, as the Saltire was that of St. 
Andrew and St. Patrick; the cross humetteé of 
St. Thomas, the cross moline of St. Stephen, &c. 

The Trinitarians wore a cross moline az. and gu. 

The crouched Friars a cross gu. 

A canon of St. John Baptist a cross of Calvary 
sa. 

A canon regular of the Holy Sepulchre a cross 
patriarchal, arg. 

A Knight Hospitaller a cross pattée ; a Knight 
Templar the same, gu. 

Mackenzie Watcort, M.A. 

The Doldrums (2™ §S. i. 231.) — Mr. W. Fra- 
zer is perfectly right about their locality. He 
will find “a full, true, and particular account” of 
them, and a “plain why and because” of their 
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existence, if he looks at the first page of the ninth the hours of eight and twelve in the forenoon, to 


chapter in Physical Geography of the Sea, by 
M. F. Maury. London: Sampson ;Low, 1856. 
A most interesting work, not half so well known 
as it deserves to be, and not at all too technical 
and scientific for the general reader. 
I am not mistaken, now holds in the government 
of the United States the office of Superintendant 
of the Hydrographic Establishment. 

Henry Kensineron. 


The Spirit Song (2™ S. i. 252.) — This song 
was written by Mrs. John Hunter, and may be 
found in Poems by Mrs. John Hunter. London, 


1802. J. K. R. W. 
Stratford Baron Baltinglass (2™ S. i. 234.) — 


Robert Stratford, who settled in Ireland in 1660, 


and who was grandfather of Baron Baltinglass, 


the first Earl of Aldborough, was the third son of 


Edward Stratford, of Nuneaton, co. Warwick, by 


his wife Grace, daughter of William Pargiter, of 


Gretworth, Esq. This Edward was the eldest 
son of John Stratford, of Nuneaton and Ansley, 
who died in 1625 or 1626. 

1 shall be glad if any of your readers will 
kindly give me the following information, or refer 
me to any source from which I can derive it: — 

Who was the wife of John Stratford, and mother 
of Edward Stratford? Also, who were the father 
and grandfather of John Stratford, and what were 
their wives’ names? I believe John Stratford to 
have been descended from a younger son of John 
Stratford, of Farmcote, co. Gloucester, of whose 
family some accounts are to be found in the Glou- 
cestershire county histories. At the Heralds’ Of- 
fice I can find no pedigree of the Warwickshire 
Stratfords, tracing them further back than the 
Edward mentioned above. F. H. 


Corbet (2™ §S. i. 253.) — Sir Vincent, husband 
of Viscountess Corbet, was certainly not the son 
of Richard Corbet the bishop. Sir Vincent was 
the head of the principal line of Corbets of More- 
ton Corbet, and son of Sir Andrew, who was the 
son of Sir Vincent, who was the son of Sir An- 
drew, &c. The bishop had no traceable relation- 
ship to them. He was of a Surrey family, and his 
father, Vincent, said to have been the son of a gar- 
dener at Twickenham. He certainly adopted the 
arms of the Shropshire Corbets; and the frequency 
in his family also of the Christian name Vincent, 
which was almost generic in the ancient line, is 
curious. Monson. 

Gatton Park. 


Hours for Marrying (2™ 8. i. 233.) — Matri- 
mony, by Reynolds’ Constitutions, 1522, ¢.7., was 
to be celebrated “in the day-time, without 
laughter, scoff, or sport.” By the Canons, c. 62., 
A.D. 1603, a clergyman is to marry “ only between 


Maury, if 


preclude any indecency or unbecoming levity.” 


| This is enforced under penalty of transportation 


| father died 1652. 





for fourteen years by 4 Geo. IV. c. 76. sect. 28. 
It must be remembered that the hour of dinner 
at that period was usually noon. 

Mackenzie Watcort, M.A. 


Sir Stephen Fox (1* §. xi. 325. 395.) — Permit 
me by way of supplement to note a brief sketch 
of this family. 

Sir Stephen Fox was the son of Mr. Wm. Fox, 
of Farley, in the county of Wilts, near Salisbury. 
His mother was the daughter of Thomas Pavey of 
the same county. 

The family of Pavey is not quite extinct, some 
being still resident in the cqunty of Wilts. Sir 
Stephen leaves in his will, among the legacies, 
“to Mr. Thomas Pavey and Mr. James Pavey, 
10/. each.” 

These Christian names being still preserved 
among the family I allude to, I think it is not an 
improbable conjecture that they may be lineal 
descendants of Sir Stephen’s maternal grandfather. 
Sir Stephen Fox was born March 27, 1627. His 
He had an elder brother, 
John, who had an estate at Avebury, co. Wilts. 
He married about 1654 Mrs. Eliz. Whittle, dau. 
of Mr. W. Whittle of co. Lancaster. <A grant of 
arms was made to him Oct. 30, 1658. <A grant of 
arms to Dame Elizabeth, his wife, Sept. 13, 1688. 
Upon this subject his biographer says : 

“As arms are the proper rewards of virtue and in- 
tegrity, it is much more to deserve them from our own 
actions than those of our forefathers (as this lady and her 
renowned husband most assuredly did), than to have them 
transmitted down from others, by the means of a long 
train of ancestors; since this is no more than to make us 
shine with a borrowed light, exclusive of any lustre of 
our own.” 

His second wife was Mrs. Margaret Hope, daugh- 
ter of a clergyman at Grantham, in Lincolnshire. 
He was buried at the church built by him at 
Farley, his birthplace, 1713. Ci. Horrer. 


Black Hole, Calcutta (2 §. i. 255.) — 

“Narrative of the Deplorable Deaths of the English 
Gentlemen, and others, who were suffocated in the Black 
Hole, Calcutta, on the 20th of June, 1756. By J. Z. Hol- 
well, 1758,” pp. 56., 8vo. 
The above is the title of a little tract that I sold a 
short time since. At the end of it F. will find a 
list of the names of those who survived ; the au- 
thor, I think, being one of them. W. George. 

Bath Street, Bristol. 


“ Quem Deus vult perdere prius dementat™ (1" 8. 
i. 351. 421. 476.3 ii. 317.5 vii. 618.5; vill. 73.) — 
The unknown author mentioned by Sophocles as 
the originator of this proverb has not yet been 
pointed out, but I am enabled to supply the desi- 
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deratum by a note on Hesiod’s Seutum Herculis, 
by Joannes Clericus, which will, I hope, be ac- 
ceptable, together with some extracts illustrative 
of the religion of the ancient Greeks. 

“* Tod wey dpdvas éfédrero Zeus,’ 

“Sic et Aschylus, cujus hee verba habet memoratus 
Plato: 

* Meds pév airiav diet Bporois 
"Orav raxooa Sapa raurydnv OéAn.” 

“Deus causam prebet mortalibus, cum prorsus perdere 
domum vult. Incertus alius trageedus in Grotianis ex- 
cerptis, p. 461.: 

**Orav 82 Aaiuwr, etc.’ 

“ Alia multa similia impie dicta occurrunt apud Poetas, 
quorum Dii non multo meliores hominibus.” 

The sentiments of the Greek poets thus con- 
demned have been glefended by other commen- 
tators on Hesiod. Robinson, in Scutum Herculis, 
adduces analogous language from Scripture ; and 
Grevius in his notes on Opp. et Dies, v.15., “ aan’ 


in’ dvayxhs,” etc., vindicates their views on Pro- 
vidence. 
“ Penelope apud Homer. "Osvec. ¥, 
* Maia $iAn,” etc. 


“ Nutrix dilecta, insanum te Dii fecerunt, qui possunt 
insipientem reddere, qui vel prudentissimus fuerit, et de- 
lirum prudentie compotem reddiderunt. Nam et bene 
alius poeta: 

*"Orav yap dpy) Saiudvwr,’ ete. 

“ Quando ira deorum aliquem ledit, huic primo eripit 

pradentiam, et sanam mentem, et in deterius mutat 

consilia ut non videat que peccat. P. Syrus Mimus: 
* Fortuna quem vult perdere stultum facit.’ ” 

Brsiiotuecar. CHeTHam. 


Etymology : Caterpillar (2™ S. i. 65.) — Mr. 
Kereuttey thinks the common use of this word 
among the people might be objected against his 
Greek etymology. But query if it is of so com- 
mon use? Tell any child of the lower classes in 
the Midland Counties that the insect is a cater- 
pillar, and his reply will be, “ Nae, it ain't; it’s a 
groob.” At all events, it does not seem to have 
been long in popular use; the old names were, 
grub, canker, and palmer-worm. In Topsell’ 8 
History of Four- -footed Beasts, part 2.: of ser- 
pents, ed. 1608, it states : 

“ The English Northren men call the hairie caterpillars 
oubuts, and ‘the Southerne men usually term them pal- 
mer-worms. The Frenchmen call them Chattepeleuse. 

And this seems a very likely source of our 
English word, which for a very long period was 
confined to books on Natural History and the 
educated classes. 

At the same time I am at a loss to conjecture 
what objection can be made to Junius'’s ety mology : : 
“ Cates piler —a destroyer of cates, because it 
destroys the food of man and beast.’ 

Earwig.— Mr. Keicutrey objects to the Saxon 
derivation of this word, “ because when significant 


names are given to animals, &c., they have been 
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, 
| always taken from some natural act or quality, 


which is not the case here.” Mr. K.’s error arises 


| from his as ear, in earwig, to be the hu- 


man ear; whereas it is from the Saxon— any 


| bud-flower (especially corn) which springs from 


| Saxon 





land, eared, ploughed, or cultivated. Wic is the 
dwelling, and it is notorious that the 
favourite habitat wic of the ear-wic is the bud- 
ears of undeveloped flowers. The word was for- 
merly frequently spelled according to this etymon, 
Earwick. (Parkinson's Paradisus, p. 21., ed. 
1629.) Epen Warwick 


English and Austrian Population (2 S. i. 227.) 
— Your correspondent D. L., in his Note on Car- 
dinal Wiseman’'s lecture on the Austrian Con- 
cordat, evinces a remarkable acquaintance with 
geography. We pass over his doubts as to the 
many millions of inhabitants in China, though we 
think the latest and most trustworthy writers on 
that country only corroborate all former state- 
ments in this respect. But when we come to the 
languages our gracious Queen would have to 
sper ak in order to converse with all her subjects, 
we find some tongues of which even Cardinal 
Mezzofanti had no knowledge. We always 
thought that the Welsh, Erse, and Gaelic were so 
nearly akin, that they might almost be reckoned 
as one language ; and they are certainly far more 
nearly allied than is the Bohemian to the Hun- 

garian, or German to Italian. We were not 
aware that the Manks language was still spoken 

in the Isle of Man. The next however, a 
serious matter ; for now when we are settling anew 
at Paris the boundaries of empires, it startles us 
to hear that Queen Victoria claims the sovereignty 
over the Ferro Islands. What says the King of 
Denmark to this? Does England mean to send 
the Baltic fleet to Thorshaven, and hold the Ferro 
Isles till Denmark gives up the Sound-dues ? 
Next, as to Shetland and Orkney, I can vouch that 
the natives of these two groups of islands speak 
nought but English, and that too so well as to be 
immeasurably superior to the provincial dialects 
of most parts of England. Nor did I know till 
now that Danish was the language spoken on 
Heligoland! 

India, indeed, would supply many languages 
and dialects: but if I mistake not, India is ex- 
cepted in the Cardinal's lecture, as reported i in the 
quotation given by D. L. ; 


Chess (1* S. xii. 65.) — Interesting references 
may be made to A Pedestrian Journey through 
Russia and Siberian Tartary, by Captain John D. 
Cochrane, 8vo., London ; or in the two vols. 18mo. 
edit. in Constable's Miscellany, 1829, pp. 243. 
249.; and to Travels in Tartary, Thibet, &c., by 
M. Hue, translated by W. Hazlitt, two vols. 8vo., 
vol. ii. p. 259. J.P. 
Birmingham, 
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Baptismal Superstition (2™ 8. i. 226.) —In the 
west of Scotland there is something unlucky at- 
tached to telling the names of infants before they 
are christened or baptized. All curiosity till then 
must usually be suspended, and the child is hailed 


by its name after having been brought home from | 


church. 

In presenting the child to the minister for bap- 
tism, it is understood that the child’s head must 
be supported on the right arm of the male parent, 
and that when a number of baptisms are to occur 
at the same time, all the male children take the 
precedence of the female. The best reason I have 
ever heard assigned for this certainly partakes of 
a superstitious order; namely, that if the practice 
was reversed, the females when of age would be 
distinguished for that particular pilious ornament 
which garnishes the male chin. That any dis- 
tinction is made (as in the case adverted to, 
p. 226.) when the baptismal ceremony is performed 
by a married clergyman or a Celebs, must, I think, 
relate only to some country districts of England 
among the most ignorant of the population ; it, so 
far as I am aware, not having reached Scotland, 


where there are yet remnants enow of the “ dark | © 


ages.” 

A custom existed in country places, but I think 
nearly now exploded, for a mother when carrying 
her child to church for baptism, to take along 


with her a considerable supply of bread and | 


cheese, a portion of which was given to the first 
person she met on the public road after leaving 
her house. 
whang, or slice of the cheese forced upon me, and 


I have had in such an instance a | 


which it would have been accounted a high insult | 


peremptorily to have refused. I consider that the 
provision borne along was part of the blythe meat 
presented to the friends in the house who had as- 
sembled after the birth to pay their congratula- 
tions to the pair who had been blessed with this 
addition to their number. It is not unlikely that 
in such offerings traces may be found referring to 
the period when the old Romans inhabited the 
Caledonian regions, which some of your learned 
correspondents will be able to canvass. G.N. 


Common-Place Books (1* S. xii. 366. 478.) — 


In Lectures in Connection with the Educational | 


Exhibition of the Society of Arts, delivered at St. 
Martin's Hall, 8vo., Routledge, 1854, will be found 


an interesting paper on common-place books, with | 
an account of a new plan with great merits, of | 


forming a common-place book by gradual accu- 
mulation, “ corresponding with the mental process 
by which sciences are built up.” It is mentioned 
that fifty loose leaves, ruled, &c., with a stout 
portfolio, for this plan may be had, with directions, 
of Messrs. Street, 11, Serle Street, Lincoln’s Inn, 

> 


for one shilling. a. Het 


Birmingham. 
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Philosophy of Societies (1* S. xii. 126.) — At 
the end of vol. ii. of Mr. Charles Bray's Philosophy 
of Necessity, two vols. 8vo., Longman & Co., 1841, 
will be found a full and interesting account of the 
principle of co-operation, and a historical review 
of the various attempts to bring it into practice, 
from the earliest times to the present day. In a 
more extensive sense, reference may be made to 
the second volume of the English translation of 
Auguste Comte’s Philosophy, two vols, 8vo., John 
Chapman. J.P. 
Birmingham. 


Systems of Short-hand (2™ §, i. 152. 263.) — 
If “curious works” on this subject are note- 
worthy, there is the following : 

“ Short-Writing, The most Easie, Exact, Lineal, and 
Speedy Method that hath ever been Obtained or Taught. 
Composed by Theophilus Metcalfe, Author and Professor 
of the said Art. The last Edition. With a New Table 
for shortning of Words. Which Book is able to make 
the Practitioner perfect without a Teacher. As many 
hundreds in this city and elsewhere that are able to write 
Sermons word for word, can from their own Experience 
Testifie.” London, 1674. 

An additional engraved title to “ the 10th Edi- 
tion” exhibits “The X. Commandments” in 
short-hand within the space of rather more than 
a square inch, and “ The Lord’s Prayer” in a 
circle somewhat less than a modern fourpenny- 
piece. Opposite, by way of frontispiece, is the 
effigy of “ Theophilus Metcalfe, M*. in the Art of 
Short Writing.” He holds in his right hand a 
book inscribed “ RADIO-Stenografie,” and be- 
neath are these verses : 

“ Cesar was prais’d for his Dexterity 

In Feates of Warr and Martiall Chevalry; 

And no less famous art thou for thy skill 

In nimble turning of thy silver-quill ; 

Which with the preacher’s mouth houlds equall pace, 

And swiftly glides along, vntill the race 

Of his discourse be run, so that I thinke 

His words breath’d from his mouth are turn’d to Inke.” 

Dr. Isaac Watts used Metcalfe’s system of 
short-hand. S. W. Rix. 


Becx les. 


Discovery of the Safety-Valve (2™ S. i. 240.) 
— Both your correspondents seem in error as 
to the name of the party for whom they claim 
this discovery. I have now before me A Con- 
tinuation of the New Digester of Bones. Together 
with some Improvements and New Uses of the Air 
Pump, &c. By Denys Papin, M.D., F.R.S. (1687.) 
For Passin, therefore, read Papin; regarding 
whom I find the following note in Evelyn’s Diary 
(vol. ii. p. 166. edit. 1854): 

“DP. Papin, a French physician, and mathematician, 
who possessed so remarkable a knowledge of the mathe- 
matics, that he very nearly brought the invention of the 
steam engine into working order. He assisted Mr. Boy le in 
his pneumatic experiments, and was afterwards mathe- 
matical professor at Marburg. He died in 1710.” 
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Papin's" first pamphlet about his digester was 
published previous to April 12, 1682, under which 
date Evelyn, with pleasant gusto, describes a 
supper party when he, and other Fellows of the 
Royal Society, — themselves upon a variety 
of good things, “a dressed, both fish and flesh, in 
Mons. Papin’s digesters.” His engines, which are 
engraved in my book, seem to have attracted 
‘much attention, and the inventor invites the pub- 
lie to Black Fryars to see them at work; but to 
“avoid confusion and crowding in of unknown 
people,” the curious hed to obtain tickets before- 
hand from members of the Royal Society. J. O. 


“© A sunbeam passes through pollution unpolluted” 
(2™¢ S. i. 114.) — Allow me to inform your corre- 
spondent Geo. E. Frere that “this beautiful 
thought ” is to be found in Lord Bacon's Advance- 


ment of Learning, where, under the head of 


“ History of Nature,” in speaking of nature erring 
or varying, or the history of marv els, he says : 

“ Neither ought a man to make scruple of entering into 
these things for inquisition of truth, as your Majesty hath 
shown in your own example; who with the two clear 
eyes of religion and natural philosophy, have looked 
deeply and wisely into these shadows, and yet proved 
yourself to be of the nature of the sun, which passeth through 
pollutions, and itself remains as pure as before.” 

D. F. 


Bristol, 


Retributive Justice (1* S. xii. 317.; 2 S. i. 
102.) — It has been related of Albrecht of Saxony, 
that on one occasion when a Jew had = 
him with a charm, which it was said would render 
the wearer invulnerable, the Duke directed that 
the Jew should be the first to prove its efficacy. 
He therefore ordered him to hang the charm 
round his neck, which he bad no sooner done than 
Albrecht drew his sword and run him through the 
body, leaving him dead on the field. W. W. 

Malta. 


Quotation wanted (2™ §, i. 252.)—There is an 
amusing application of this saying in the lately 
published Memoir of Sydney Smith, by Lady 
Holland. At p. 257.: 


“ Most London dinners evaporate in whispers to one’s 
next-door neighbour. 
mine, but fire across the table; though I broke it once, 
when I heard a lady, who sat next me, in a low sweet 
voice say, ‘ No gravy, Sir.’ I had never seen her before, 
but I turned suddenly round, and said: ‘ Madam, I have 


been looking for a person who disliked gravy all my life; | 


let us swear eternal friendship.’ 
Erica. 
Posy ona Wedding Ring (2™ 8. 
“ God saw thee, 
Most fit for me,” 
was on the wedding-ring of John Dunton 


bookseller’s wife. -? * (2.) 





I make it a rule never to speak to | 


deliver them to their Subscribers 


| weekly 


the 


Miscellaneaus, 
BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 


WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


Camporte'’s Cuancettons. Vols. VI. & VII. 


#+** Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carriage free, 
sent to Messrs. Bert & Dacor, Publishers of “ NOTES J 
QUERIES,” 186. Fleet Street. 


Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentiemen by whom they are required, and whese names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: 
Metvitre’s Usiversiry Sensowns. 1836. 
Wanted by Mr. Skeffington, 163. Piccadilly. 


&vo. 


Howr's Apocnypnat New Testament. 


Wanted by I’. Blackwood 4 Sons, Edinburgh. 


Qoiwtitsan, 1x Faencn. By Gedoyn. 
Wanted by Rev. J. S. Watson, Proprietary Grammar School, Stockwell, 
Surrey. 


Miss Griwstoxe’s Mornntno axp Eventno Services. 
Ansren's (Dr.) Transtation AvsT. 


Vincu. Pickering'’s Diamond Edition. 


Wanted by William J. Thoms, Esq., 25. Holywell Street, Millbank, 
Westminster. 


Lane's Transtation or tHe Anapian Niouts. 
Charles Knight. Price 2s. 6d. 


Wanted by Al/re 


Part 19. Published by 


i Parker, 76. Bridge Street, Manchester. 


D'Onsson's Tanteac Genenat ve t'Emrine Ornomax. Vol. II, 


olio 

Des Muor's Iconoorarume Onnrruotociqes, ito. The Ist to the sth 
Part, and all after 12. 

Dr. Sarrn’s Zootocy or Sournenn Arnica. 
10, 11, & 15. 

Rasonw pe ta Sacaa’s Tisrome ve t'Ine pe Cvna. Folio. 
logical portion more particularly. 


All except numbers 8, 9, 
The Zoo- 


Wanted by J. Stuart Dalton, Librarian, Free Public Library, Liverpool. 


RNatices ta Correspanvents, 


Among othe papers of great intcrest which we are compelled from 
want of room to postpone until next week, we may mention, Proresson 
De Monean’s article ou Bayle and his Continuers ; Da. Riuweacur’s 
Reply relative to Sir John Suckling ; the continuation of the paper on the 
Fleur-de-lis ; a valuable Note wn and Corporation Seals ; curious 
Iitvustaations or Macavutay, 4c., and our | Nores on Booxs. 


Henny Kenstnoton. We can s 
a que 04 


arcely promise to p hlish the Pro- 
clamation a without p@ d pen 


/ Much de s upon the form 
in which it runs. 
The lines referred to were a literary hoax, being a free 


Cosmopotite. 
’ the very poem on which the writer pretended that such poem 


trans/att 
*. “ Maga” was the na by which the ly contribut 
re nt to ideali that Mogazine. 
ived at Chelsea, 
ul ch ick 


sus Luttre 
published by the authorit 


yreat collector 
errs of his own 
of the Claren- 


Da. Diamonn’ 


W. Davies 
8 he ff 6th Volume, p 


(Ticehurst). 
wable hints on th 


i the lowing v 


is published at noon on Friday, so that the 
ers may receive Copies in that night's parcels, and 
b on the Saturday. 


“Nores anp 9 rRins” 
Country Booksel 


“ Norges anp Queniss” is also issued in Monthly Parts, for the con- 
venience of those who may either have a difficulty in procuring the un- 
stamped weekly Numbers, or prefer receiving it monthly. While parties 
resident in the country or abroad, who may be desirous of receiving the 

arded direct from the 


Vumbers, may have stamped copies forw 
he auhsc “Norres anv 


Publisher. ption f mped ¢ 
Qvenirs” is eleven shillings and 
pence for six me is, which may be paid by Post-Ofiice Order, drawn in 
fervour of the Publisher, Mu. Groner Bert, No. 186. Fleet Street. 


tition of 


(including a veru copious four- 
, 








